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RELIGIOUS MONITOR, 


AND 
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JULY, 1849. 


Art. L—To the Rev. Associate Synod of Original Seceders. 


Rev. AND DEAR BretTHREN,— 


Your communication of May 10th, 1838, was laid before the As- 
sociate Synod of North America at their meeting at Pittsburgh, 
May, 1839, and a committee having been appointed to prepare an 
answer to be laid before them at their present meeting, and the re- 
port of this committee having been considered, the Synod have 
agreed upon the following reply: 

We heartily concur in the importance which you attach to union 
among the followers of Christ, while at the same time we should 
guard against the somewhat prevalent opinion, that unity consists in 
the identity of denomination. Our being distinct denominations 
will not prevent our unity if we be one in faith, and our being vi- 
sibly united will not make us one if our faith be different. We also 
unite with you in regret that any thing should have occurred threat- 
ening the interruption of our fellowship as one visible society. It 
does not appear to us necessary to enter minutely into the conside- 
ration of those points, in which you seem to suppose that we have 
condemned your profession. Both you and we have stated our 
principles on these subjects in the Testimonies which we respec- 
tively hold, and have declared in substance that these Testimonies 
are so far the same, that nothing in either of them should prevent 
our mutual communion as one church. You will find a statement 
of our views on these points in our Testimony, Narrative, chap. 3, 
the concluding sections; Declaration and Testimony, Part 1, section 
14—23; Part 3, article 5. You will perceive from these passages, 
to which we suppose you have access, that we adhere to the whole 
doctrine of the Westminster Confession of Faith, yet declare our 
mind more particularly, than that Confession respecting the magis- 
trate’s power circa sacra. Whether our views on this subject dif- 
fer from those of the Confession, or not, has been a matter of debate 
among ourselves. The question between voluntaryism and esta- 
blishments, has not been agitated among us or other denominations 
of Christians in this land; as, with the exception of some provision 
for the army, the navy, prisons, the instruction of the natives, and 
the employment of chaplains in legislative bodies, different Chris- 
tian societies are left to provide for the support of the gospel among 
them according to their own pleasure. This question has not ex- 
eited such attention with us as among you. The precise extent to 
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which civil government should give its countenance to religion is x 
point not easily determined, and we apprehend that difference of 
circumstances must often lead to a diflerent decision as to what 
would be right and expedient. Supposing then that we differ from 
you, and are under some mistake in this point, yet it might be a 
question with you whether this were a sufficient ground for sepa- 
ration from us. The right or duty of magistrates to provide for the 
true religion by what is called an establishment, has not been a mat- 
ter of testimony among us, There is no particular opposition to it 

on the one hand, nor contending for it on the other; and in a word, 

if we fail in our Testimony, it is in respect to a truth not attained by 

us, and we think we should not be regarded in the same light with 

those who have openly abandoned and opposed a part of their for- 

mer profession. It is true you may say, that if in respect to 

this question we vary from the fathers of the Secession, it may be 

regarded in the light of a defection on our part; yet you will readily 

see that our situation is materially different from your own, as we 

have been generally born and brought up in a different land, where 

we are called to maintain the principles of the Secession under wide- 

ly different circumstances. We cannot be supposed to take the same 

interest in questions not agitated among us, or to have the same ac- 

quaintance with controversies connected with the circumstances of 
other lands, as those who dwell in these lands and are engaged in 

these controversies. You will also see from the passages of our Tes- 

timony above referred to, that, while we adhere to the national co- 

venant, and to the solemn league and covenant, and regard ourselves 

as under the obligation of these deeds, we do not profess to approve 

of every thing connected with them, and particularly the blending 
of civil and religious things. You will see, in what is said respecting 
covenanting, that it is regarded by us as in the ordinary circumstances 
of the church, an ecclesiastical duty into which we enter as members 
of the church of Christ, more properly than as members of civil so- 
ciety. It is true that in a religious covenant of a general nature, we 
not only may, but must engage, either expressly or by implication, to 
the performance of civil duties; but it seems to us that this should be 
in answer to the call of the church and as members of the church. 
Whatever appearance we make in such deeds as citizens, we have 
been accustomed to regard as secondary to our character as members 
of the church of Christ. 

While we are inclined to consider your views as generally agree- 
ing with ours, even on the afore-mentioned subjects, yet it may be 
that in some things they are not exactly the same. We know that 
some of your number, and particularly the late venerable Dr. M‘Crie, 
could not have subscribed to some things in our Testimony, yet he 
and those with whom he was connected in opposition to the Testi- 
mony of 1804, were willing to continue in communion with us under 
these circumstances. The same was the case with the protestors 
against the union in 1820, so that unless you now see differently, 
there could be no justifiable reason for a separation from us, while 
we are holding no other principles than we formerly held, while you 
were in fellowship with us. But that which we suppose to be the 
main ground of your difficulty, is the act of our Synod October 14th, 
1835, explanatory of the act of 1832, declaring our continued union 
with you. On this act of 1835, we, therefore, beg leave to submit 
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a few remarks, in order, if practicable, to remove your difficulties in 
relation to it. This act does not rescind, but fully recognises the 
act of 1832, declaring our union with you. Its design was not at 
all to affect the original act of union, or throw any obstruction in th 
way of our fellowship with you, but to allay some degree of uneasi- 
ness among members of our own communion, some of whom ap- 
peared to entertain apprehensions that we had adopted your stand- 
ards in addition to our own, and that they were now bound to con- 
cur with a Testimony which hardly any of them had seen, and re- 
specting which they had been led to entertain an unfavourable opi- 
nion. so far as regards its declarations on the two points already 
mentioned. We accordingly, for the sake of such, declare what in- 
deed appears on the face of the former act, though its meaning had 
been misapprehended, that it was not intended as a formal appro- 
bation of your Testimony respecting the magistrate’s power circa 
sacra. and national covenanting. lt was not our intention, in the 
original act, formally te condemn or approve, and we here simply 
assert this. In other words, we pass a judgment on your Testimony 
as to its agreement with ours, so far as to warrant us to declare our- 
selves one church with you, but we do not formally approve of it as 
a book henceforth to be a standard among ourselves. Neither you 
nor any of our brethren in Scotland ever gave a formal approbation 
of the Testimony which we hold. This we have never insisted on, 
and we could not regard it as in ordinary eases suitable to be re- 
quired. We mention the two points especially . not because we are 
sure that we differ from you even on these, or if we difler, that this 
difference is material, perhaps not greater than might be found among 
yourselves in explaining your views individually; but we mention 
these because of the misapprehension which prevailed to some ex- 
tent, that we had changed the views of our own standards on these 
points for others of a different character. It was not our intention 
to condemn your views on these subjects, at the same time that we 
did not consider ourselves called in a formal way to approve or adopt 
them: and we hope our brethren will not insist on any such forma! 
deed of approbation. Among the churches of the Reformation there 
were many different Confessions of Faith; and though no such judi- 
cial approbation of them was given by each other, and though thei: 
language on every subject was not exactly the same, this was not 
allowed to interrupt their fellowship. And as we stand so much 
alone in contending for the principles of our reforming fathers, let 
us not forget this spirit of mutual forbearance in what seems to be 
its legitimate exercise. 

The latter part of the act of which you complain, we confess ap- 
pears to us to afford the most just ground for objection. It was 
passed by a majority, but not agreeably to the minds of a respectable 
minority of the Synod. Yet, after all, we hope that a few statements 
of facts and explanations, may go far to remove your dissatisfaction 
in respect to it. The provision contained in this part of the act must 
be taken in connexion with the reasons on which that provision is 
founded, and these reasons are ro any opposition of sentiment be- 
tween you and us, which we have ascertained and published to the 
world; but, first, that we do not consider ourselves called to give 
a formal approbation of your Testimony, and, second, because we 
have a Testimony of our own suited to our circumstances. For the 
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above reason, and for this fact, as the act expresses it, we con- 

sider ourselves warranted to require that all ministers and mem- 

bers emigrating from your Synod into our bounds, should declare 

their adherence to our Testimony, in order to church fellowship 

with us. This does not place you on the same footing with other 

denominations whose members we may freely refuse after their 

reading our Testimony and expressing their assent to it. It supposes 

you and us to be one, but in order to an intelligent and consistent 

fellowship in actual communion with us, it requires that our ‘Testi- 

mony should be read; not with a view, however, to accession, as if 
toa different profession, but only for the purpose of declaring an 

adherence. Mi the distinction of the words be not very obvious, 

yet the intention is manifest from the fact that the term accession, 
though spoken of, was rejected. The language “ in order to church 

fellowship with us,’? must be regarded as having reference only to 
actual communion, seeing we have before declared and still con- 
tinue to declare that we are in union with you as a church of Christ; 
and this provision of the act must be considered as a rule laid down 
for the conduct of those whom we consider already as members of 
the same chureh with ourselves, and not for the admission of per- 
sons applying from another denomination. Taking the latter act in 
connexion with the former, this appears to be the true spirit of it, 
even though the words of it may not be very happily chosen, and 
may not appear entirely consistent with this view. Such, however, 
is What we now willingly express as our own sense of the act, and 
our intention in adopting it. Still you may say, Why require an 
expression of adherence to your Testimony, from those whom you 
own as already members of the same church with yourselves? ‘To 
this we respectfully answer, that it is for the same reasons that we 
judged it necessary from the first to have any different Testimony 
from that which was held by our brethren in Scotland. If we 
should have a Testimony suited to our circumstances in this land, it 
seems to be a necessary consequence that all who unite with us 
should make themselves acquainted with it. ‘This is a principle on 
which we were accustomed to act long ago when our union with the 
General Associate Synod of Scotland was most intimate, and ere it 
had met with any interruption. We believe that in no case were 
ministers, and at least in no ordinary case, were private members 
received among us, without first making themselves acquainted with 
our Testimony, and so with the particular circumstances under which 
they were now to appear, as witnesses for the truth. Nor is it known 
to us that the propriety of this was ever questioned. Perhaps our 
brethren would not at this time have felt any dissatisfaction on this 
ground, were it not for suspicions which other circumstances have 
naturally excited. 

Our brethren are no doubt aware that our union with them has 
not been maintained without a considerable degree of dissension 
among ourselves. The act of which they complain is not perhaps 
what a majority of us would approve. It was in some respects con- 
trary to the mind of the warmest friends of our union with you, in 
others contrary to the minds of its opponents; but it was found to 
be a measure in which we could unite with the greatest degree of 
harmony among ourselves. For this reason we feel reluctant to at- 
tempt any alteration of the act itself, and we hope that our brethren 
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will be satisfied with the preceding explanations, or at least, if not 
perfectly satisfied, that they will not find themselves obliged to de- 
clare a separation from us. The time was when: such a rupture 
would have been exceedingly injurious to the Associate Church in 
America, but though at the present our circumstances be different, 
we would not wish, nor can we think that our brethren in Scotland 
would wish, to do any thing rashly to scatter still more the already 
widely divided followers of the Lamb. May the Lord stre1 ngthen 
the bonds of our union, and gather all his outcasts inte ene. 


— 
11.—Ordination .2ddress to Mr. Walker. 


To tue Epiror or THE Reticious Moniror, 

Sir,—The following remarks, delivered in the Ohio meeting- 
house, Beaver county, Penn., on the occasion of the ordination of the 
Rev. Wm. U. Walker, on the 24th of Nov., 1839, I have been request- 
ed, by several C hristian friends, to forward to you for publication— 
hoping that, through the blessing of God, they may be of some use. 
{ submit them, therefore, to your disposi i. 

Wituiam M. M‘E.wee. 

Dear Brornen,—tThe holy ministry to which you have been set 
apart, by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, is an office 
of honour, but not of supine ease and listless inactivity. “ Ifany man 
desireth the oflice ef a bishop, he desireth,’’—not an easy lucrative 
situation, but “a good work.’’ ‘The duties of a gospel minister are 
many and arduous, and weighty, if responsibility be in proportion 
to the interests involved. It may be to your advantage om this 
solemn occasion, and to ours also, to take a deliberate view of some 
of these duties. 

The first to which I shall advert, and, indeed, the principal of the 
duties of the ministry, is that of preaching the gospel. “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.”” The word 
gospel is not to be taken in this place in its limited and more appro 
priate sense; it is not to be taken as signifying solely and exclusive- 
ly the good news of forgiveness and reconciliation by the blood of the 
cross; but more largely and generally as comprehending this, and to- 
gether with it, the whole system of revealed truth. Accordingly, in 
rehearsing and enforcing the ministerial commission, the Holy Ghost 
employs this language,—“ Preach the word;”’ and the practice of 
Paul, who unquestionably understood his busine ss, and religiously 
confined himself to it, was to “declare the whole counsel of God.’’ 
There are persons in our times who would hear nothing but “ the 

joyful sound.”’ Their cry is, “Prophesy to us smooth things.”? There 
are others who would have “precept upon precept, precept upon 
precept,’’ thinking, it would seem, that the honest exhibition of evan- 
gelical principles can have no other effect than to inspire a delusive 
hope. Neither of these classes should be humoured with mean com- 
pliances. ‘There are alternations in the kingdom of nature, and they 
are needful. ‘There should be alternations in the kingdom of grace, 
for they are no less needful. If the gospel be preached without the 
law, there is danger of the hearers turning the grace of God into li- 
eentiousness. if the law be preached without the gospel, there is 
danger of their being infected with a lezal spirit, and “ going about 
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to establish their own righteousness,”’ to their everlasting confusion. 
But if the still small voice of Mount Zion and the thunders of Sinai 
alternate, succeeding each other as day and night, summer and win- 
ter, these dangers may be avoided; and, with the Divine blessing, 
those that wait on your ministry will be established in good hope, 
and, at the same time, in every good word and work. 

The following things will, therefore, demand your attention and 
care, if you would be, as doubtless is your desire, a faithful minister 
of Jesus Christ. 

1. You must study to preach the doctrines of Christ, not the fan- 
cies of your own mind, nor the philosophical speculations of others, 
but the doctrines of the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
Bible is the depository of the sacred principles you are to inculcate; 
and bearing the office and name of a minister of Jesus Christ, you 
will be unworthy the attention of your people, yea, worthy of their 
detestation, should you present for their reception any other doctrines 
besides those that are found in the sacred pages. “ ‘To the law and 
to the testimony,” says the prophet, “if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them;”’ and reiterating 
the same sentiment, it is said by the Master himself, “In vain they 
do worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 

2. It must be your care to exhibit the whole system of Christian 
doctrine; not some parts only that may be peculiarly pleasing to your- 
self or agreeable to your hearers, but all the several parts, however 
humiliating to the pride, or repugnant to the inclinations of the de- 
praved heart. Jehovah said to the prophet Ezekiel, “ Son of man, I 
have set thee a watchman unto the house of Israel; therefore thou 
shalt hear the word at my mouth, and warn them from me. When 
I say unto the wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt surely die, if thou 
dost not speak to warn the wicked from his way, that wicked man 
shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will I require at thy hand. 

Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked of his way to turn from it, if 
he do not turn from his way, he shall die in his iniquity; but thou 
hast delivered thy soul.’’ To Jeremiah he said, “Say not, I] am a 
child: for thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and whatsoever 
{ command thee thou shalt speak. Be not afraid of their faces; for I 
am with thee to deliver thee, saith the Lord.” All the other pro- 
phets were under the same charge—a charge to communicate what- 
ever the Lord should communicate to them, and they did so at the 
peril of their lives, yea, many of them actually laid down their lives 
in the cause of truth, sealing their testimony with their blood: so did 
the apostles; and can it be supposed, after all this, that a minister of 
Christ is allowed to conduct himself according to his own discretion, 
or the pleasure and caprice of his hearers? He is an ambassador for 
Christ; and must not an ambassador follow out his instructions? He 
is a steward; and is it not incumbent on a steward to be faithful in 
carrying out the measures and arrangements of his master? Divine 
truth has the same relation to the salvation of men now, as formerly: 
God is not less zealous for his own glory and the interests of his ra- 
tional creatures on earth, and to mar the perfect symmetry of the 
truth, which he has thought proper to reveal, by suppressing and con- 
cealing a part, must be an oflence of no small magnitude. “ Who- 
soever shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men 80, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but 
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whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

3. But, though you are to teach all things whatsoever the Head of 
the Church has commanded, it is to be borne in remembrance that 
those principles of our holy religion, which are peculiarly important, 
should have the greatest room and most prominent place in your ad- 
ministrations. The gospel, properly so called, to wit: the incarna- 
tion of the eternal Son: his vicarious obedience, sufferings, and death 
as second Adam, or Head of the new covenant people: the wonder- 
ful method of the sianer’s justification and acceptance with God 
through his righteousness: the mystery of sanctification through faith 
in Christ, and by the efficacy of his Spirit: &c., this gospel, together 
with the doctrines of man’s guilt, depravity, and helplessness, upon 
which it is based, should be frequently exhibited, and earnestly en- 
forced. Giving an account of his ministrations in the city of Corinth, 
the great Apostle expresses himself in the following terms: “ More- 
over, brethren, I declare unto you that which I preached unto you, 
which also ye have received, and wherein ye stand: by which also ye 
are saved if ye keep in memory what I have preached unto you, unless 
ye have believed in vain; for I delivered unto you, first of all, that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins according to 
the scriptures, and that he was buried, and that he rose again accord- 
ing to the seriptures.’’ In another place, touching on the same sub- 
ject, he says, “I determined not to know any thing among you save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.’”’ In the Acts of the Apostles, we are 
informed that [hilip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ unto them, which form of expression several times occurs in 
that divine book. From all which, we infer that a minister’s great 
and principal business is to preach Christ. And this he may and 
ought to do, without neglecting other matters, for as all divine truths 
emanate from Christ, the fountain of light, they all may be so exhi- 
bited as to lead the sinner to him. Even the law may be handled 
in this way: “ Before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut 
up unto the faith which should afterwards be revealed. Wherefore, 
the law was our school-master to bring us unto Christ, that we might 
be justified by faith.’ What it has been, it may be, and will be, if 
skilfully used and applied. Study, therefore, always to begin and 
end with him, who is the Alpha and the Omega. 

As to matters not so vitally important, they should be introduced 
as occasions in Providence and the circumstances of the people may 
require. And this leads me to mention to you the most difficult and 
at the same time the most important part of ministerial work; dis- 
cerning and improving the signs of the times, discerning and faith- 
tully pointing out the coming foe, discerning opportunities of spiri- 
tual advantage and usefulness, and stirring up the people to embrace 
them; discerning, in a word, the condition of the flock of which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you an overseer, and bringing forth, for their 
use, those stores of the word that meet their precise case. This is a 
mighty undertaking: it requires a good degree of acquaintance with 
the Christian world, and particularly wita your own pastoral charge, 
and in order to this, constant watchfulness and care. It will require 
also an intimate knowledge of the workings of corrupt nature, of the 
marks and indications of true grace, and of the Lord’s ways of deal- 
ag with his people,—great readiness and skilfulness in the word of 
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truth, much zeal for the glory of God, an animating spirit of bene- 
volence, and fearless courage. In a faithful skilful performance of 
the duty in question, you will warn the unruly, however high, as to 
their worldly rank, or haughty and overbearing in their manners— 
you will alarm the careless and secure, lev elling against their breasts 
the arrows of the Almighty—you will rebuke reckless transgressors 
with an air of divine author ity; observing which, sinners in Zion will 
be afraid, and fearfulness will seize hold on hypocrites. On the other 
hand, you will instruct the ignorant, reprove the wayward, comfort 
the feeble-minded, cheer the despondent, strengthen the weak and 
confirm the wavering—you will suit yourself to the babes, to the 
little children, to the young men and maidens, the old men and ma- 
trons of the kingdom of Christ; and who is sufficient for these things? 
But though the work is arduous and you can hardly expect to attain 
perfection in the management of it, its all-important and opposing 
difficulties should not intimidate and dishearten, but rather stimulate 
to exertion, especially as He whom you serve has promised “ my 
grace shall be sufficient for you, for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.”” ‘The book-stores are groaning under the weight of 
written sermons. ‘The religious community are generally furnished 
with a liberal supply of these precious commodities, and all might be 
furnished at a moderate expense, but yet the King of Zion has ap- 
pointed a standing ministry in the church, and requires all to attend 
on their ministrations. But why has He done this? Among other 
reasons this may certainly be assigned as one, that, however excel- 
lent the sermons of the dead may be in many respects, they are not 
exactly suited and adapted to the present state of the church and of 
the world, and so, like their authors, they are in a manner dead to us. 
On the whole, it is evident that much of the life and beauty, power 
and efficacy of preaching depends on its seasonableness, and hence the 
Apostle speaks of the Christian minister as meriting shame who is 
unskilful in dividing the word of truth: “Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. 

Thus, dear brother, you are to hold forth the word of life as its 
importance and particular occasions may require; and this, not only 
in your stated ministrations in the sacred desk, but in all your inter- 
course with this people and with your fellow men. Our Lord preached 
the word continually, and we are told of those who were scattered 
abroad on the occasion of the persecution that arose about Stephen, 
that “they went every where preaching the word.”” ‘They were in 

earnest in their pores ‘They were zealous in the good cause 
they had espoused, and all should be so still, but especially those that 
bear the sacred office. 

Allow me to add, that you should study to hold forth the word of 
life not only by speech, but also by your walk and conduct. For 
this end you must study to live soberly, righteously, and godly, de- 
nying ungodliness and worldly lusts: you must suppress anger, wrath 
and resentment, pride and ambition—you must rise above the sordid 
dust, in your aflections, aspiring after glory, honour and immortality 
—you must avoid appearances of evil—approximations to iniquity, 
that even malignity may not find room to fasten her poisonous tooth. 
Finally, “ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
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things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue,and if there be any praise,’’ you must “think on these things 
and do them.”? Thus you shall be manifestly an epistle of Christ, 
known and read of all men; and such as will not be won by the word, 
may be won by your upright conversation. 

As to the manner of ministering the Gospel, time will not allow 
me to speak at length. This important subject is frequently touched 
in the epistles, particularly in those of Paul to Timothy and Titus, 
which you cannot examine too frequently or carefully, if you would 
be a good minister of Jesus Christ. At present I shall only call your 
attention to a few particulars, without enlarging in the illustration of 
them. 

1. You should study gravity. Lightness of appearance, gesture or 
speech, will ill accord with the solemn weighty subjects you are 
called to handle. The Apostle informs Timothy, and us, that a bishop 
must be grave. He should be so at all times, and in all places, but 
especially in the sanctuary. 

2. You should labour to be plain. Your language should be such 
that those of your hearers whose information is most limited may, 
with attention, readily apprehend your meaning. Your method should 
be natural and easy, not always such as the schools teach, but such as 
common sense teaches—such as is most proper to unfold the subject. 
A dark intricate method, with great swelling words of vanity, is the 
way indeed to excite the wonder of the multitude, and get for your- 
self a name as a man of parts. But remember that you are to preach 
Christ, not yourself; to magnify the Lord, not your own gifts; that 
the immediate end of your office is to edify the people, not to feast 
your own eyes with their gazes of admiration. In this view of the 
case, it were certainly better to speak a few words to the understand- 
ing, than five thousand in an unknown tongue. “Having,’’ says Paul, 
“received this ministry, we use great plainness of speech, and not as 
Moses, who put a veil over his face.”’ 

3. Your manner should be earnest and impressive. This is ex- 
pected by the generality of hearers, and imperiously demanded by 
the interesting nature of Divine subjects. ‘These conjoint calls, you 
cannot withstand but at the expense of very disastrous consequences. 
The people will be disappointed and grieved, and gradually fall off 
from the assembly, and, what is worse, Christ will be wounded in the 
house of his friends; for in despite of much and able reasonings in 
defence of Christian principles, the idea will secretly prevail that the 
belief of them does not obtain in your own breast. You are, there- 
fore, to guard against a cold soporific manner of address, as one of the 
greatest of ministerial sins. At the same time there is need of watch- 
fulness, lest, on the other hand, early zeal and youthful ardour should 
carry you into the wild excesses of enthusiasm. The spirit of the 
prophets should be subject to the prophets. 

4. Your manner should be kind and affectionate. A minister 
may be actuated by love, even when he rebukes an offender, and re- 
bukes him sharply; and it is possible to discharge this delicate duty 
in such a way, as to manifest good will for the person. This mani- 
festation will have a very happy influence in preventing anger at the 
time, or, if not, in quelling resentment, upon an after review and con- 

sideration of the case—it will sweetly, but powerfully constrain the 
sinner to a solemn consideration of his ways. Let, therefore, the 
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law of kindness be in your tongue, and beware of being led by your 
own spirit, lest you spe sak unadvisedly with your lips to your own 
hurt, or to the hurt of others. «“ Speaking the truth in love,” is the 
summary account given by Paul, of the duties of the ministry, (Eph. 
iv. 15,) and as Mr. Cow per very well observes, “no man was ever 
scolded out of his sins.” The heart, corrupt “as it is, and because it 
is so, grows angry if it be not treated with some management and 
good manners, and scolds again.’ 

5. You should study prude nce in the exercise of your ministry, 
“ eS dwelt with prudence”’ at the beginning, and does so still. 
«My servant,” said the Father, of Christ, “shall deal prudently,” and 
so he did, speaking to the people in parables, as they were able to bear. 
Paul, great in abilities, great in labour, and great in success, used a 
holy caution and wise management; he became all things to all men, 
that by all means he might gain some: he suited himself to the various 
capacities of his hearers, feeding some with milk because they were 
not able to bear strong meat. The injunction of our Lord is still in 
force; “Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.”’ Some degree 
of the former qui lification isabsolutely requisite to a minister’s success: 
and much of it is highly needful, not only that he may conduct him- 
self without giving unnecessary offence, but that he may improve the 
most opportune seasons of vindicating particular principles of truth, 
and e mploy for this purpose language forcible, and at the same time 
— ‘sive. “A word spoken in due season, how good is it!”’ 

And yet gentleness and caution should be tempered with au- 
thority and boldness: “Exhort and rebuke with all authority; let no 
man despise thee.” 

To all these graces, you should labour to add patience; patience 
in braving and enduring opposition with meekness, and in conti- 
nuing in your duty, though you see not the happy fruits of your toil, 
nor any immediate prospect of their blooming odours. “ Reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering.” “Behold the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for 
it, until he receive the early and latter rain. Be thou also patient.’ 

These, dear brother, are high attainments, and, that they may be 
yours, keep yourself in the love of God, and in the love of precious 
souls; avoid entangling connexions with the world, flee youthful lusts, 
set the Lord always before you, and make it your business to fulfil 
the ministry whic h you have received, so that you may be able, in 
your latter end, to say, “I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will 
give unto me.” 

But to conclude, summing up all that has or should have been 
said, “be thou ane xample of the believer, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity: give attendance to reading, to 
exhortation, to doctrine: neglect not the gift that is in thee, and medi- 
tate upon these things: give thyself wholly to them, that thy profit- 
ing may appear to all,” “take heed to thyself and unto the doctrine: 
continue in them, for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and 
them that hear thee.’’? Follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love, patience, meekness: fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on 
eternal life, whereunto thou art also called, and hast professed a good 
profession before many witnesses. I give thee charge in the sight of 
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God, who quickeneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, who be- 
fore Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession, that thou keep thiscom- 
mandment, without spot, unrebukeable, until the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which in histime he shall show, who is the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who only hath immorta- 
lity, dwelling in light which no man can approach unto; whom no man 
hath seen or can see! towhom be honour and powereverlasting. Amen.” 


/lddress to the Congregation. 


Dear BRETHREN,—It Is promised (Isa. xxx. 20,) “Though the Lord 
give you the bread of adversity and the water of affliction, yet shall 
not thy teachers be removed into a corner any more, but thine eyes 
shall see thy teachers, and thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
saying, This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand 
and when ye turn to the left.’’ This day is this scripture fulfilled in 
your happy experience. You have cause therefore to admire not 
only the faithfulness, but the great goodness and mercifulness of the 
Lord our God, who taketh pleasure in the prosperity of his servants. 
Even if we confine our views to the present life, the stated dispensa- 
tion of the gospel and its ordinances is a great merey, a mercy preg- 
nant with other mercies, of the most desirable nature. It is the best 
means the world has ever known of allaying and controlling the dis- 
orderly passions of men, softening their hearts and humanizing their 
manners. How wretched are those parts of the world where the 
gospel is not dispensed, or dispensed with great impurity and mani- 
fold corruptions! There is no safety of life or liberty, reputation or 
property: “by swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, and 
committing adultery, they break out, and blood toucheth blood.” But 
having the gospel of. peace, we sit every one under his own vine and 
fig-tree, and there is none to make us afraid. But in considering the 
utility of a dispensation of the gospel of Christ, we must not confine 
our views to time, but survey the vast eternity beyond. The gos- 
pel is the means of everlasting life, the means of restoration to the 
image and favour of God, the means of deliverance from hell, and ele- 
vation to a parity with angels. In this view, O “how blessed are 
the people that know the joyful sound! they shall walk, O Lord, in 
the light of thy countenance, in thy name shall they rejoice all the 
day, and in thy righteousness shall they be exalted.”’ 

You are called therefore by the event of this day to give thanks 
for the great goodness you have received, and for the innumerable 
mercies, Which the Lord seems to have in store for you and for your 
children—to favour in your hearts an institution fraught with so many 
blessings, to record the pious resolutions expressed in your call, pray- 
ing for grace to remember and do them; and hereafter you must do as 
you have said: for it is better not to vow, than having vowed, not to 
perform. Permit me to remind you of a few things in particular: 
And,— 

1. I would admonish you to receive our brother whom you have 
called, and whom we have this day set apart to your service, as sent 
of God; for I doubt not but you have been praying that the Lord 
would give you a pastor after his own heart, to feed you with know- 
ledge and with understanding. Here, then, is the answer of your 
frequent, importunate petitions, receive him, therefore, not simply as 
a man of talent, as a man of learning, as a man of piety, but as much 
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more than all this, even the Lord’s messenger: and say in your hearts, 
as often as you have an opportunity of hearing the word at his mouth, 
«Now are we all here before God to hear all that is commanded thee 
of God.” To encourage you in this, it is w ritten, “He that receiveth 
a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward;”’ 
yea, we have this more pointed, heart-animating word: “He that re- 
ceiveth you,”’ namely, the messenger of Jesus Christ to the churches, 
“He that receiveth you, receiveth me.’ 

2. Entertain and cherish a high esteem of him as the Lord’s servant 
among you, holding a higher station in some respects than any crown- 
ed head on the earth. “We beseech you, brethren,”’ says Paul to the 
Christians of Thessalonica, “to know them who labouramong you, and 
are over you in the Lord, and admonish you, and to esteem them 
very highly in love for their work’s sake;” so do ye, and yet bear in 
remembrance that mortal man must not be put in Christ’s stead: “call 
no man master on earth.’”’ There is not unfrequently a carnal esti- 
mation of a minister that is exceedingly criminal; as, when he is 
greatly admired and caressed for his gifts, while others, humble and 
useful, but not so brilliant, are despised; or he is relied upon to build 
up the congregation by the mighty power of his eloquence, while 
others, not inferior in knowledge or a devotional spirit, are scorn- 
ed as unfit for any work. This is man worship, and you should sedu- 
lously watch against it. 

3. Deal very tenderly with the Lord’s messenger whom he hath 
sent to you in his great mercy; as David said to Joab and Abishai, 
«Deal gently for my sake with the young man, even with Absalom;”’ 
so, with a little variation, I may say to you, Deal gently with this 
young disciple, for the Lord’s sake. Do not kill him, do not torture 
him, neither by the day-light arrows of uncharitable criticism and cruel 
repro: ach, nor by the ‘mid- night stabs of whispering and back-biting 
suspicion. Should you discover plain undeniable imperfections, as 
no doubt you will, for he is lifeless that is faultless, do not blazon 
them before the world, as delighting in evil-speaking, but, like the 
affectionate sons of Noah, draw over them the veil of charitable con- 
cealment. Do not wound his pious spirit and make his life bitter 
by rebellious insubordination, nor by lifeless languor and cold indiffer- 
ence in religious duties. Remember that if he be the Lord’s servant, 
the Lord will regard any ill treatment given to him as given to 
himself; and “wo to him that striveth with his Maker.’’ 

4. Do not allow yourselves to grow angry and disaffected, should 
he faithfully describe your sins and honestly apply the word in the 
way of reproof, or rebuke: consider that this is one of the g¢ great duties 
of his office; remember that you have invited him to come to you 
for this very purpose, and that it is better, a thousand times better, to 
suffer the rod of reproof here than to be beaten with many stripes 

in hell. It is said of Alexander, that he bid a philosopher who had 
been long with him to begone, for, said he, “So long hast thou been 
with me ‘and never reproved me, which must needs be thy fault: for 
either thou sawest nothing in me worthy of reproof, which argues thy 
ignorance, orelsethou dost not reprove me, which argues thy unfaithful- 
ness.”” In like manner, you will have ground to quarrel with your 
pastor, should he never set your sins in order before your eyes, but 
not for the display of ability and faithfulness in this business. 

5. Countenance, encourage and help him in the good work of the 
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Lord by your constant presence and fixed attention. Forsake not 
the assembling of yourselves together as the manner of some is; it is 
greatly discours aging, i! is quite heart-breaking to a pious minister 
when the people, to whose help he is come, in compliance with their 
earnest call, and for whose welfare he is labouring and watching, 
knowing that he must give an account, will hardly deign to witness 
his ministrations. Remember that you are solemnly pledge sd to render 
him all due support and encouragement in the Lord. 

6. Farther, be honest and punctual in the payment of all your pe- 
cuniary dues. I mention this delicate subject with the more free- 
dom, having heard you highly commended in regard to this matter. 

«“ Be not weary in well doing.’ Remember that this is a statute in 
Israel. as obligatory as any other precept: “ Let him that is taught 
in the word communicate to him that teacheth, in all good things;??— 
and that it is reasonable that you should minister to the Lord’s ser- 

vant. in carnal things, while he ministers to you in things spiritual. 
«The labourer is worthy of his reward.” “Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care for oxen? or saith 
he it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes no doubt this is writ- 
ten; that he that plougheth should plough in hope; and that he that 
thresheth in hope should be partaker of his hope.” 

Finally, be incessant and fervent in your supplications to the Lord, 
for his blessing upon the person and services of your minister. He 
will be that to you which the Lord is pleased to make him, but no- 
thing more. “ Neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that 
vatereth, but God that giveth the increase.” The great apostle 
made a particular application of this supplement to himself, when he 
wrote to the people of Ephesus, in the following terms: “ Pray al- 
way, with all prayer and supplication, for all saints, and fos me, that 
utterance may be given unto me, that I may open my mouth boldly, 
to make known the mystery of the gospel. > And who was he? 
Paul, the disciple of Gamaliel, a man of great learning, Paul the 
apostle, favoured with extraordinary visions and revelations, rich in 
experience. Paul the aged, Paul the divine, who rezeived his docto- 
rate of divinity in the third heavens. He solicited the prayers of 
the common members of the church in his behalf; and if to him they 
were needful or desirable, your prayers must be even more so in the 
case of your minister: wherefore, as Aaron and Hur stayed up the 
hands of Moses, while Israel fought with Amalek, so do ye stay the 
hands and the heart of your pastor, in his spiritual labours by your 
fervent intercessions on his behalf. 

If through grace you attend to these things, your minister will 
have the high honour and exquisite satisfaction of saying, in the 
great day when all the elect of God shall be gathered into one, Be- 
held here am I, and the children whom thou en to me;”’ but, if not, 
your table will become a snare and a trap, and that awful word will 
penetrate your inmost souls and rend the caul of your heart, “I have 
called and ye refused, I have stretched out my hand and no man re- 
garded; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of 
my reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when 
your fear cometh.”’ But, brethren, we hope better things of you, 
even things that accompany salvation, though we thus speak; where- 
fore we commend you and your pastor to the Lord, and to the word 
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of his grace, which is able to build you up and to give you an inhe- 
ritance among all them that are sanctified. 


—_ 


Arr. IIL. .2ddress on Foreign Missions before the .4ssociate So- 
ciety of Inquiry. By the President of the Society. Canons- 
burg, March 24th, 1840. 

In order to discharge a duty enjoined by the constitution of our 
sssociation, I appear before you this evening, to make some remarks 
on the subject of “ Foreign Missions.” It is indeed under gr 
embarrassment, that I approach a subject of such importance, a sub- 
‘ect involving the eternal interests of millions of our fellow men; a 


‘subject too, on which you have been prev iously addressed by those, 


whose abilities and research would warrant such an undertaking, 
But whatever be the discouragements under which we are called to 
labour, we would certainly lay ourselves liable to the charge of eri- 
minal indifference to the highest and best interests of our race if we 
would refuse to contemplate facts, which lie before us! Facts by 
which alone we can arrive at any correct knowledge of what our 
duty is, in regard to a subje ct of such moment; or how our ene rgies 
may be brought to bear, in order to the discharge of that duty. 

As we cannot approve the course hitherto pursued by our church 
in regard to this subject, we hope you will receive our convictions 
with that candour with which they are tendered. 

While other branches of the church, less orthodox in the pro- 
fession of the faith, have manifested considerable zeal in the propa- 
gation of the gospel, it has been regarded with such indiflerence by 
our own, that a prejudice has pervaded the minds of many against 
taking the subject into consideration at all. ‘The subject of missions 
has been marked as the appropriate work of enthusiasts and errorists, 
who, as it regards principle, have little to lose upon any adventure, 
as if Christianity were not intended for the world, nor the world in 
need of Christianity. 

In this we appear to have forgotten some of the first rudiments 
of our holy religion, as taught in its primitive histories. Had Paul 
not embarked in missionary enterprise, Rome, Ephesus, Corinth, 
and all the places which are recorded as conforming to the faith, 
would have continued to this day, vain in their imaginations, paying 
to idols, to beasts, to reptile s, that honour which is due to God only. 
Had not the same Spirit in subsequent ages urged the faithful sol- 
diers of the cross to invade the different nations in Europe, our 
fathers would have inevitably remained, and we with them, sur- 
rounded with heathenish darkness, slaves to all the ritual of Pagan 
superstition. We appear to have forgotten that the command of 
God binds us to send the gospel to all the world, and that cog is 
accumulated every moment we are not actively contributing iu 
some form to the attainment of that high and holy end. 

It is astonishing to see the success which crowned the labours of 
a few weak, and apparently inefficient instruments at the first enun- 
ciation of the gospel, and to reflect that eighteen hundred years 
have elapsed and an overwhelming majority of the human race have 
not heard of the name of Jesus. After such an ex cample of the 
powers of darkness falling before the armour of light, it is astonishing 
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that in the nineteenth century darkness still covers the earth, and 
gross darkness the mass of its inhabitants. And if we turn to the 
church. to which this werk of illumination has been committed, the 
prospect is stidd dark and forbidding. The messengers have fallen 
out by the way, and the energies which should have been concen- 
trated and directed against the common foe, have been divided and 
turned against one another. Our ranks are broken like the hosts ot 
Midian, and all the damage that cou/d have been sustained from 
enemies, is comparatively nothing to what has been sustained from 
professed friends. In the days of the apostles this mystery of ini- 
quity began to work. Ages have passed, and the scene unaltered. 
The same tragedy acted and reacted, the sheep scattered and fleeing 
before the enemy, the powers of the church paralyzed, and the world 
lying in wickedness. ‘The approach of the universal reign of the Re- 
deemer which God has decreed, and of which the prophets have spo- 
ken, the advancement of which should be prominent in the prayers, 
contributions, and active movements of the church, we wish to be 
kept distinctly in view, while we endeavour to examine what is the 
present duty of the Secession Church, in regard to the extension of 
the gospel. 

It is a matter beyond all dispute, that the only way by which the 
nations are to be delivered from darkness, is by the light of the 
gospel. That the ministry of reconciliation is the appointed means 
by which the kingdoms of this world shall be made to pass from the 
hands of Satan, untoGod. How can they believe on him of whom 
they have not heard, and how can they hear without a preacher?”’ 

In order to render our subsequent remarks more intelligible, we 
shall state and endeavour to establish this proposition,— 

That it is the duty of the Secession Church to engage in 
sending the gospel to the heathen now,—to launch immediately 
into the work of foreign missions, practically. 

By foreign missions we understand, any and every place beyond 
the geographical precincts of our own church, whether in our own 
or another country; whether they speak our own or another tongue. 
And as to the time of commencing the work now. We would not 
be misunderstood, by limiting it to such a time as shall be found 
convenient, according to the present course of procedure. Neither 
would we subseribe the idea, that it would be the duty of ad/ our pre- 
sentordained ministersto give up their respective charges, and embark 
for heathen lands. But this we say, that sufficient measures should 
now be taken to send some to labour among those who are utterly 
destitute of the bread of life; and to support them by the liberality 
of the church at home. 

But to the proof of our position, that this is the present duty of 
the Secession Chureh, we argue,— 

1. From the claims of the heathen. <A general picture of hea- 
thenism, alike applicable to ancient and modern times, is sketched 
by the finger of God, in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, particularly from the twenty-sixth verse downward. A pic- 
ture which we are accustomed to pass over without much emotion 
of any kind, referring it exclusively to ancient Rome, and to a state 
of things which has long since ceased to be. But this betrays a 
shameful ignorance, and a sinful disregard for the welfare of our 
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race. This scripture is of no such private interpretation. If any 
credit is due to the united testimony of a thousand disinterested wit- 
nesses, heathenism of the present day is a living comment on the 
apostle’s description. It is, as was doubtless intended, a representation 
of the depraved and wicked working of the human heart, in every 
age; and in every land from which the fear of God is banished. 
If we could imagine a state of society where all the vices therein 
specified reign and rage without control, the revolting nature of the 
spectacle, the pain, remorse, and wretchedness, necessarily connected 
therewith, would perhaps exceed all our perceptions of Tophet itself. 

Such indeed is the aspect of nations grovelling in the darkness of 
moral night, that if there was no such thing as Christianity in the 
world, our present philanthrophiec feelings, would compel us to use 
every means within our power, for their alleviation, if we would 
only acquaint ourselves intimately with their condition. But the 
root of the disease lies deeper than the common sympathies of our 
nature, and the remedy must correspond to the disease. ‘They have 
hasted after other gods, therefore their sorrows are multiplied. 

A question has long been disputed among politicians and others 
who manifest a superficial acquaintance, with the true source of the 
miseries of men,—Whether civilization should precede the intro- 
duction of Christianity, in ameliorating the condition of men ina 
savage state, or vice versa. This question appears now to be per- 
manently settled. Christianity must be acknowledged to be the 
mother of civilization. No nation has ever arisen from barbarism to 
civilized life of itself; and there never was civilization, in the mo- 
dern acceptation of the term, where the Sun of Righteousness had 
not shed his benign influence. Hence see the claims of Heathen 
lands upon the church. They have betaken themselves to idolatry. 
God has filled them with their own ways; nothing but “ pure and 
undefiled religion,” can free them from the curse under which they 
are sunk. Their sin is the cause of all the natural evils under which 
they groan. All their calamities, social, civil, and religious, are the 
consequences of their “departure from the /iving God,” and all the 
evils which they experience in ¢ime, are but a prelude to the wrath 
which is in store for eternity. It would be a matter of comparative 
indifference, what were the condition of men in the present life, if 
they were not born to immortality. “If the dead rise not,’ to re- 
ceive that sentence which shall seal their eternal destiny, “ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’”? But on them that “ know 
not God,”’ he will suddenly be revealed “ in flaming fire taking ven- 
geance.”’ This is a doctrine we have been taught from infancy, and 
not now to be proved,—that all are born in sin, that the numberless 
abominations of heathens unfit them for heaven, and consequently 
they have no hope in their death. A cloud of divine displeasure 
hangs over them, black with elements of destruction both for soul 
and body, and with all the fury of a tempest sweeps them by thou- 
sands into the gulf of eternal despair. Have then the heathen no 
claims? And let it be remembered, that while we stand idle, indif- 
ferent spectators of the awful scene, there is not one among their 
hundreds of millions to offer up on our behalf the effectual fervent 

rayer of righteous Stephen, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 

0 not their claims come up, “beseeching us, by the mercies of God,” 
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to come to their assistance? If there be any comfort to our souls, 
from the love of God in Christ, let us prove our sincerity, by imparting 
freely to them what was freely given unto us—fo them, sinking by 
millions beneath the horizon of hope. While we glory in the in- 
comparable love of Christ, who loved us and gave his life for our 
rescue, they challenge us to prove that we have the Spirit of Christ, 
by communicating the same message of love to them. But their 
claim is stronger than a mere address to our benevolence. The 
gospel is theirs by wi//, and we are constituted the executors of that 
will. But this brings us to our second argument. 

2. The positive command of Christ tothe Charch. “ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.”? An idea 
appears to have a place in the minds of many, that we are not obliged 
to send the gospel to any who have not expressed a desire for its 
reception by formal request; a happy thing it would be, indeed, 
if they were so sensible of its excellency as to induce them to make 
such request; but wiil their depth of ignorance and hatred of God 
prove that they do not need the gospel? if not, we have no excuse. 
The command itself knows no such exception. It is no matter to 
us whether the heathen are rich or poor, happy or wretched. No 
matter what others will do or will not do for the salvation of the 
heathen. No matter what the prospect, whether they desire or de- 
spise the gospel, whether our efforts on their behalf be blessed or 
lost. No such considerations can release us from the obligations of 
this last command of our Lord. The question whether it is proper 
for societies, organized for the express purpose, to undertake Mis- 
sionary operation, we do not propose to discuss. Suffice it to say, 
they have asswmed their existence, for which, as well as for every 
thing improperly transacted in that capacity, they are accountable. 
The church is a different organization. She is constituted the re- 
ceptacle of divine truth, a candlestick conspicuously situated, a city 
set on a hill, an organization to which is intrusted the management 
of the affairs of the kingdom of Christ in this world. 

From this description of the church in her organic form, it appears 
that she does not exist solely nor supremely for her own sake, but 
for those that are without; forthe world; and when she ceases to an- 
swer this end, she goes far towards forfeiting her existence. If the 
servant who hid his master’s talent in the earth, not only incurred 
his master’s displeasure, but forfeited his right to the use of the ta- 
lent also, will not a heavy charge lie against that church which has 
expended her talent for selfish purposes, and failed to enlighten 
the world? The command is of universal and perpetual obligation, 
while a single individual in the habitable world is ignorant of the true 
God and Jesus Christ, whom he has sent. 

The division of the church is made an objection to entering upon 
a work of such importance now. The church, says the objector, is 
incapable of determining what is truth, of correcting herself at home, 
much more is she incapable of shedding the pure light of the gospel 
on foreign lands, and obeying the command requiring the ineulea- 
tion of “all things, whatsoever is commanded.” This objection 
comes with a peculiarly ill grace from any of those branches of 
the church, who by entertaining erroneous principles and practices, 
have caused these divisions. They reason as an unfaithful steward 
who had received funds necessary for performing a certain piece of 

6* 
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business, and after having squandered them for purposes prejudicial 
to the interests of his lord, would justify himself, from the fact that 
he was unable to perform the service. 

But if the objection come from a seceder, it is difficult to tell what 
it means. If he has reference to the division occasioned by our own se- 
paration from other branches of the church, the argument would be that 
our separation has disqualified the church fordischarging that function 
for which she was especially instituted. The conclusion then would be 
that that separation was unwarrantable, and that we are nota church at 
all! But the warrantableness of secession must be taken for granted, 
or the objector is not a seceder at all, contrary to what we have sup- 
posed. Division then, so far as we are concerned, can have no in- 
fluence upon our duty as a church. Did we not separate for the ex- 
press purpose of discharging all the duties of the church, free from 
embarrassment! The objector assumes, for the time being, or for pre- 
sent convenience, that there is no such thing as a church in exist- 
ence, or if there is, she has ceased to be ‘+ the pillar and ground of 
the truth.” At all events, he reasons here from a principle that he 
would admit in no other case: namely, that because others wi// not 
do their du/y, we are justifiable in not atlempling to do ours. 
Because other branches of the church have so corrupted their way, 
incapacitated themselves for discharging their duty as fhe light of 
the world, have become a cloud instead of a beacon placed upon a 
hill, we are thereby released from all obligations. 

But if missionary operation is opposed on account of divisions, of 
which we were not the occasion, and over which we could have no 
control, then the restoration of other branches of the church to their 
primitive purity must be assumed as the primary object of our se- 
parate existence. But much as the divisions of Reuben should call 
for searchings of heart, and the peace of Jerusa'em be desired, we can- 
not conceive that to be the principal object of our separate organi- 
zation. And with regard to the healing of the church, what can we 
do more than we have already done? We have passed sentence 
upon them, and hold them under censure for their errors: we have 
noted them, and hold no fellowship with them, and what remains 
but brotherly admonition, as ovcasion may offer to fulfil all that the 
Lord our God requires of us in regard to errorists? But would 
this be inconsistent with our duty towards others who have never 
been within the pale of the church state? Nay, what higher evi- 
dence of a righteous separation, and what can give more force to our 
reproofs and admonitions? What more conclusive evidence that 
the face of God is shining upon us, than exertions vigorous and in- 
defatigable to make his way known upon the earth, and “ his saving 
health among al/ nations?” 

Right and obligation, are corre/atives. If we are under obliga- 
tions to give the gospel to a// nations, to every creature, it is their 
undoubted right to claim; and every revolving season which finds 
us reclining in ease and apathy, not using every means within our 
power for extending to them the knowledge of God’s ** unspeaka- 
ble gift,” witnesses against us as guilty of the highest injustice. To 
defraud men of temporal goods, which are justly their own, is a 
penal offence: to usurp dominion over the bodies of men, is a crime 
with scarce a parallel; but it remains for those who defraud men of 
their souls, to arrive at the climax of guilt and wrong. Nothing 
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more forcibly argues the want of the Spirit of Christ. Nothing is 
more conclusive evidence of disregard for the kingdom of heaven, 
than taking away the key of knowledge, making it morally impos- 
sible for those who would appreciate its benefits to enter. 

As a church, we have assumed before God, and the world, an emi- 
nent station; and if not properly improved, becomes perilous: peril- 
ous, in an exact proportion to its prominence. “The servant who 
knew his masters will, and did it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes.” We have assumed a separate stand, as a church, and for 
what end? that we might secretly Aide our talent in the earth? We 
have raised a testimony for truth, and, for what end? that we might 
monopoliz ethe truth? Our banner is unfurled and floating in the 
air, but what avails so long as the soldiery have not girt on their ar- 
mour; nor an invasion even contemplated on the strong holds of Sa- 
tan? Such a parade will cause little alarm in the enemy’s 


camp, and 
little honour will redound to the leader of such a host. 


“ Nor as the Lord commanded them, did they the nations slay, 
But with the heathen mingled were, and learned of them their way.” 
True, indeed, “learned of them their way,’ the way of worldly 
glory. Conquering men in our own strength, and taking honour to 
ourselves, instead of destroying the kingdom of Satan, through di- 
vine strength; and giving glor y to God. 
If the command, “go into all the world,”’ is binding on the whole 
visible chureh; much more, yea it comes with redoubled force, to 
those who are disenthralled from error, and disencumbered with, 
human institutions. If men from their ordinary business are called 
to arms, in defence of their country, much more those who have vo- 
lunteered to sacrifice their lives in their country’s cause. We now 
come to our third argument, that the church is ad/e to perform this 
duty. The commands of God are always binding, when it is possi- 
ble for us to obe -y. That insuperable difficulties do, how ever, some- 
times prevent men from doing what, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be their duty, is freely conceded. For example, a man is 
bound to provide for the welfare and comfort of his family, but, sup- 
pose he has committed some crime, on account of which he is immured 
in prison; it is absolutely impossible for’ him to discharge that duty. 
We are accordingly met on the threshold of the argument, by ex- 
clamations from a thousand tongues, pleading exemption from the 
duty of sending the gospel to foreign lands, on the ground, that we 
are not able. It is absolutely impossible for us to enter on that sub- 
ject now. In order to meet this objection, let it be remembered 
that all inability is either natural or moral. With regard to moral 
ability, (if you except a willing mind,) we positively deny that ever 
the church was, or ever can be, i incapacitated for evangelizing the 
world. All her moral strength is abundantly provided. This is 
simply the Scriptures, with the gifts of the Holy Spirit necess- 
ary to make known the doctrines therein contained. The Scrip- 
tures we have in rich abundance, and the gifts of the Spirit, are 
freely promised for this purpose expressly. With these the church is 
equipped for pulling down the strong holds of Satan, in every land. 
A plea of moral inability were bl: sphemous, it would deny the suffi- 
ciency of the Spirit or the truth of the promises of God. In this re- 
spect ‘the church is always able, she is always omnipotent, she is 
raised to a lasting independence by beque athment of her exalted head. 
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The treasures of grace, the abundance of the Spirit, the fulness of 
God is here. 

But with regard to natural ability, the objection appears more 
plausible, and has respect to two things, namely, men, and means, 
The nations cannot hear without preaching, and they cannot preach, 
except they be sent, by the authority and liberality of the church: 
and it is matter of fact, we have neither men in the field, nor funds 
in our treasury, to warrant such an undertaking. The claims, too, oj 
the church at home, are to be taken into consideration. We have, it 
is said, 210 congregations, to supply which only 90 ministers are at 
present engaged. Only 34 of the whole number of congregations, 
enjoy weekly the public ministration of ordinances, and 80 are va- 
cant, for the supply of which, only ten itinerate. In many places 
also, a few families may be found without formal organization, which. 
if favoured with preaching, would soon grow into respectable congre- 
gations. This is especially true in our western states and territories, 
where the country is new, and inhabitants comparatively rare. <A 
promising prospect is thus afforded for extending the boundaries oi 
the church at home, and young men are called to prepare themselves 
to meet her demands. ‘Thus sufficient territory is presented to occu- 
py the labours of our present number of preachers, with all the ac- 
cession we are likely to have for years. All these claims we admit 
in their full foree; and shall only pretend to answer them, by pre- 
senting the opposite, and in our humble opinion, paramount claims 
of the heathen. Behold, here, not 80 congregations to ten labourers, 
not 90 pastors to 18,000 communicants; but 600,000,000 who have 
never heard of a communion table, who know nothing of the living 
God; of the blood of the everlasting covenant; of the name of Jesus, 
through which, alone, any of the human family can be saved. Here 
are Bibles, and Sabbaths, and sanctuaries. Here, the star of Bethle- 
hem has risen to meridian height, to be beheld, admired, and accept- 
ably worshipped by all who do not stubbornly shut their eyes against 
him. There a starless night broods over their destiny: emblematic 
of the blackness of darkness, into which they who know not Goc 
shall be promiscuously hurled. Look for a moment at this, look a: 
their number, and look at their hope. 

That people cannot be said to be des¢itude of ordinances, who have 
the word of God. Helps for understanding it, catechisms, confes- 
sions, and commentaries, associations for prayer, mutual instruc- 
tion, &e. 

In every nation, those who fear God and work righteousness, 
whether they are constantly favoured with public ordinances or not, 
will be accepted, but where none of these are, in a word, “ where 
no vision is, the people perish.” And though it be not meet to 
take the children’s bread, and cast it unto dogs, it may be charity to 
impart some of the crumbs that fall from the master’s table. 

[To be concluded. } 


— 


Art. I1V.— The Psalms of Holy Scripture the only Songs of Zion, 
an Appeal to the Churches in behalf of this Ordinance of God 
By Donald C. M‘Laren, Minister of the Gospel. “ Praise ye 
the Lord; sing unto him; sing Psalms.” Geneva, N. Y. pp. 60. 


We have read this pamphlet with no ordinary degree of satisfac- 
tion. Its conception and execution are alike creditable to the au- 
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thor, and its appearance seasonable. Mr. M‘Laren is a minister of 
the Associate Reformed Synod of New York, which appears to be 
considerably agitated, at present, on the subject of which he treats.* 
A party in that church opposed to the exclusive use of a Scripture 
Psalmody has recently become dominant. Two years since this 
party judicially declared that they could not conscientiously be re- 
stricted to the exclusive use of a Scripture Psalmody in the praises 
of God; and although the constitution of that church contains in 
itself the germinating principle of this party, which renders it the 
legitimate fruit of their ecclesiastical organization, yet it is resisted 
by a respectable minority; and with this minority our author has 
taken his position—a position creditable to any minister of the gos- 
pel, who would maintain his allegiance to Zion’s king in this day of 
defection. He does not, indeed, advert to the state of affairs in his 
own or any other ecclesiastical connexion; but very properly pre- 
sents his readers with a straight-forward, and even masterly defence 
of the position taken in his title page; and concludes by answering 
some of the most plausible objections. 

It would no doubt gratify many readers to see this pamphlet 
transferred entire to our pages; and did justice to the author per- 
mit, we should be inclined to copy the whole without comment: for 
we are confident it would be found useful, and should be in the 
hands of all such as desire to be found faithful to the cause of a 
covenanted reformation. We must, however, rest contented with 
several extracts, which it is hoped will lead many persons to obtain 
the whole. 


This is a subject which, from the nature and importance of it, 
should be investigated strictly according to the sound protestant 
principles laid down in the Westminster Confession of Faith, chap. 
1, sec. 8. “The Old Testament in Hebrew, and the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, being immediately inspired by God, and by his 
singular care and providence kept pure in all ages, are therefore 
authentical; so as in all controversies of religion, the church is finally 
to appeal unto them.” Whatever the authentical word determines, 
cannot be set aside by any thing that may be lacking or imperfect 
in a translation of it. Whatever doctrines or duties the authentical 
word inculeates, should be received and obeyed in the church where 
translations only are in common use. 

What is the true and proper end which the work of translation is 
designed to answer? It is simply to transfer the word of God from 
the original into another language. Its province is to change no- 
thing but the languaye. ‘T'ranslations do not alter ordinances and 
privileges, which God hath instituted in his church; what these 
were before, they remain after the translation is made. Do the 
original scriptures confer on us the privilege, and lay on us the duty 
of singing inspired songs in divine praise? This should be distinct- 


* We have been informed that the subject [of Psalmody] is considerably agitated 
by the churches, and that the churches in turn, are considerably agitated by it— 
Ch. Magazine for April, 1840. 
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ly set forth in every translation. So also, supposing the Hebrew 
were our common and native language, then, in that case the au- 
thentical scripture would present us with many psalms contained in 
one distinct book, and all fitly prepared for our lips in singing 
praises to God. Every translation of the sacred books should do 
the same thing for those whose language it adopts, that is, should 
furnish a translation of the Psalms fitly prepared for being sung, and 
having the same relation to the original Psalms, which the other 
books in the translation have to their correspondent books in the 
original. Such a translation of the Psalms, the Church should aim 
to have in all languages into which the scripture is translated. Were 
this attained, there would then be, on the ground of divine institu- 
tion, unity in the Church’s praises throughout the whole earth. 

These preliminary remarks are necessary to obviate misappre- 
hensions, and to present the question under consideration in its true 
light. It does not directly concern the respective merits of diffe- 
rent versions of the Psalms; but is a question involving the princi- 
ple on which every version should be made, as it immediately con- 
cerns the use we are required to make of, what is antecedent to all 
versions, the Psalms contained in the authentical scriptures. The 
question about versions will be easily adjusted, when it is once set- 
tled that these Psalms were designed for universal and perpetual use 
in showing forth the praises of God. That they were given by 
their infinitely wise Author for this purpose, we shall now endea- 
vour to prove, we hope, to the satisfaction of our readers, who are 
requested particularly to consider, 

I. That the Book of Psalms is a Collection of Psalms, made by 
divine authority. They were dictated by the Spirit to the holy 
men who composed them. All the Psalms thus given at different 
times by inspiration were, at length, collected into one book; none 
of them were lost, no others were admitted. That book, proceed- 
ing from infinite wisdom, mercy and truth, is perfect and entire, 
and perfectly adapted to answer the end for which it was intended. 

We should regard this collection as a whole, to be preserved in- 
violate; and every Psalm in it as a constituent and perfect part of a 
perfect whole. A Scriptural Psalmody is not any thing and every 
thing which people may choose to sing; nor should we think of a 
Scriptural Psalmody, as if it were, here and there, a /ittle every 
where and the whole no where, broken into fragments, scattered 
about in all versions, tossed to and fro, by every wind and wave, 
on the unstable sea of “ circumstances,” like the floating remains of 
awreck. A psalmody truly scriptural is confined to the canonical 
collection of Psalms. The inspired Psalms, being written at diffe- 
rent times and by different individuals, though mostly by David, 
were, in the first instance, separate and disconnected from one ano- 
ther. They were finally all collected into one book by themselves. 
Now this fact, that the Book of Psalms is a collection, and that this 
collection was made under the immediate superintendence of God, 
has a direct bearing on the subject we are considering. Let it be 
brought to bear on all existing systems of psalmody, and what would 
be the effect? Let all the collections in use in the several denomi- 
nations be gathered together and examined. How many of them 
would agree with the collection in the authentical Scriptures? Some 
of them would not agree with it at all? Others, like paraphrases, 
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in the department of Psalms, may have a general agreement with it, 
though in some places not even that: as collections, however, taking 
into view the human hymns they contain, they are far removed 
from being correspondent to the collection in the authentical scrip- 
tures. 

As it was wholly unlawful for the Jews in old time, by any direct 
act, to introduce apocryphal, that is, uninspired hymns into the au- 
thorized Psalm Book, so it was equally unlawful for them to do 
that indirectly, by introducing human, that is, apocryphal hymns 
into the church and worship of God, or to do any thing which 
would imply that they were worthy to be used instead of, or to be 
esteemed equal to the inspired psalms. What was in this respect 
unlawful then, before the volume of inspiration was finished, must 
be equally unlawful now, after it is brought to perfection. If hu- 
man odes had been thus used for the end for which inspired psalms 
were given, it would have been without allowance from God: in no 
instance could they have been thus used without casting dishonour 
on the canonical collection of psalms. Those who draw near to 
God, would meet with the inquiry, “ Who hath required this at 
your hands?” and the pure in heart, in offering sacrifices of praise, 
would desire to give to that solemn inquiry the answer of a good 
conscience towards God. Services purporting to be acts of worship, 
might be costly and delightful to those who performed them; but if 
they contravened divine appointment, they would be a vain obla- 
tion. ‘The most perfect concert of human voices, the sweetest me- 
lody of music that was ever heard in the temple of God would be 
an offence unto him, if it had been in discord with the voice of his 
authority and truth speaking in his word. 

II. In the history of Psalmody, it is an important fact, placed be- 
yond dispute by the highest testimony, that the church has been 
furnished with on/y one Book or collection of Psalms, wholly and 
immediately from God himself. 

When this noble Book of Praises was first completed, and com- 
mitted to the church, a better could not have been obtained from 
another source. Every one will admit, at that time, it would not 
have been improved, had any thing been taken from it or added to 
it. A deed would have been done, combining great irreverence and 
ingratitude toward God, if the elders and congregation of Israel had 
determined to suspend the adoption of that sacred book, on the 
judgment which uninspired poets might form respecting it. How 
would it appear to us in the retrospect, to see the ancient church, 
after receiving from heaven an inspired book, submitting it for re- 
vision to uninspired poets, however pious or renowned they might 
have been? And what would the ancient church have thought, had 
they foreseen, in the prospect, the church in the latter days, doing 
this very thing. Can the combined wisdom of the world make 
that better which God made very good? The natural genius of 
Homer, joined to the fervent piety of David, would have failed to 
produce a work coniparable to the book of Psalms, which, adequate- 
ly translated into the language of ancient Greece, would have far 
surpassed the most finished specimens of Grecian poetry. Well 
then—What is modern poetry but a kind of second-hand imitation 
of the Greek model? And is not the fine taste, predominant in the 
polite learning of the world, for the most part, formed according to 
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a standard taken from the footstool of old paganism? Shall the 
child of such ancestry—shall the poetry or taste of this world, 
though approaching in seeming meekness under a Christian garb, 
be allowed to intrude itself into * the house of God, which is the 
church of the living God,” to find fault there, and to dictate to his 
worshippers what and how they should sing to his praise? Meet it 
on the threshold. Be not lulled by its soft tones, nor shamed should 
it sneer, nor dazzled by its showy ornaments, nor awed by its high 
airs. Ask the fine poetry, which claims to have so much to do in 
preparing praises for the church of God, whence it came, and whence 
it obtained its boasted treasures? And it will gracefully point, not 
to Sinai, or Zion, or any other mount lighted by the truth of the 
true God, but to Parnassus, the mount of Apollo and of the Muses, 
the feigned centre and summit of heathen literature, and to the poets 
that served the gods, and sung in the temples and around the altars 
of idolatry. “ Thou shalt say unto it, get thee hence.” Isa. xxx. 
22. The ancient poetry of the church, like the old sun in the hea- 
vens, has no equal, and is now as full of benign brightness for the 
good of men and the glory of God, as it was at first. 

How would it souna, for a man to publish imitations of the whole 
Bible, to modify and change it, from what God made it, to what an 
ignorant, frail mortal may think it ought to be; and then to call that 
an imitation? Were any one to take up the Proverbs of Solomon, 
or the Epistle to the Romans, and revise and transpose them, leaving 
out some things and inserting others, who would not question his 
right thus to mutilate a sacred book; and who would not at once 
condemn a work of that kind, instead of receiving and using it in 
place of the original book, of which it would pretend to be an imi 
tation? What is wrong in such pretended imitations, in reference 
to one part of the Bible, must be wrong in them in reference to wno- 
ther part. What is unwarrantable, yea sacrilegious in prose, can- 
not be right and religious in poelry. 

ILI. The significant title of this book furnishes a strong argument 
in favour of its continued use in religious worship. 

IV. That the Psalms were designed to be sung, appears from the 
descriptive name or epithet applied to David, who wrote the most 
of them. He is called, expressly in his character of an inspired 
author, “ the sweet psalmist of Israel,’ 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. 

We think it will come into the mind of every one, who attentive- 
ly considers this official name of David in the place where it occurs, 
that his being inspired is inseparably connected with his being th 
Psalmist of Israel. He was a prophet, and, in common with the 
other prophets, “ ministered unto us.” 1 Peter i. 12. But he was 
distinguished from other prophets, in his being the Psalmist of Is- 
rael; or in his being fully authorized and qualified to indite sacred 
songs for the worshippers of God. His writings, as prophecies, 
must always retain their character and place as prophecies, and the 
same writings, as Psalms, must always retain their character and 
place as Psalms. We have no more liberty to lay them aside as 
Psalms, than we have to lay them aside as prophecies. In either 
aspect of them, their disuse is equally and wholly unwarrantable. 
The inspired David is despoiled of his office; he is not in fact or in 
any way the Psalmist ot Israel, among those who allow human 
hymus to supplant his. He is not, in their estimation, the swee! 
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Psalmist, when they prefer human compositions to his holy and per- 
fect odes. : 

V. The Psalms, contained in the canonical or scripture psalm 
book, were sung in divine worship under the Old Testament dispen- 
sation. They were thus sung, during the days of David, in the daily 
service of the tabernacle. 1 Chron. xvi. 4; vii. 23—30. At the de- 
dication of the temple built by Solomon, the Levites praised God in 
the words of the 136th Psalm, saying, “ For he is good, for his mer- 
cy endureth for ever;’’ a psalm well adapted to that august and so- 
lemn occasion. It is recorded of Hezekiah, that, in restoring the 
worship of God, from which there was a great declension in the 
reign of Ahaz, “ He did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord, according to all that David his father had done.’’ 2 Chron. 
xxix. 2. “And he set the Levites in the house of the Lord, with 
cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps, according to the command- 
ment of David, and of Gad, the king’s seer, and Nathan, the prophet: 
for so was the commandment of the Lord, by his prophets,’’ v. 25. 
«“ And when the burnt-offering began, the song of the Lord began.”’ 
v.27. “And moreover, Hezekiah, the king, and the princes, com- 
manded the Levites to sing praise unto the Lord with the words of 
David and of Asaph, the seer; and they sang praises with gladness, 
and bowed their heads, and worshipped.” v. 30. 

There was, therefore, as to what should be sung in devotion, an 
ordinance founded on divine authority, and binding on the whole vi- 
sible church. What was in this respect is now. Where that holy 
ordinance stood in by-gone ages, it yet stands. It is still in force. 
Its beauty has not faded away. Its rich fulness, it still retains. 
Necessity for it continues. What it once required, it requires now. 
The firm foundation of it in the authority of God, remains and 
reaches wherever the church exists, or the Bible speaks; and the ob- 
ligation it imposes is of equal perpetuity, and of equal extent. This 
ordinance had no principle of decay in it, that it should die of itself 
—nothing in it, that it should expire by its own limitation—no de- 
pendance on other ordinances, of a temporary nature, that it should 
cease, when they ceased. It reached its perfection long after the 
Jewish ritual was set up, and it retains its perfection and office, un- 
effaced by the passing away of that ritual. The passing away of 
the shadows, clears the face of the psalms and reveals the brightness 
of their meaning. The fulfilment of the prophecies respecting Christ, 
with which that book abounds, adds a new, enduring—and, shall 
we not say, endearing lustre to its value, as a seal to confirm its 
truth, and a key to unlock its treasures. 

VI. There was an express command repeatedly given to worship 
God by singing the inspired compositions contained in the Book of 
Psalms. 


In the illustration of his sixth position the author quotes Psalms 
ixxxi. 2; xev. 2. Ezek. xxvi. 13. Prov. xxv. 20. Ex. xv. 2. Psalms 
exvili. 14, Is, xii. 2. Job xxx. 9. Ps. Ixix. 12, and many other 
Scriptures. 

When the advocates of human hymns are directed to the strong 
and accumulated evidence that proves psalm-singing to have been a 


divine ordinance under the Old Testament, and are called upon to 
Vor. XVIL.—7 
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adduce any evidence, which they may affirm exists, that that ordi- 
nance has been altered or abrogated, or to show cause, if any there 
be, why it should not now be obeyed, they find on trial that they 
cannot do this. They are, consequently, constrained to make a par- 
tial concession, amounting in words to something, but amounting to 
very little, in view of the grounds on which they place their con- 
cession, and the practice they connect with it. The concession is 
this, that the church, under the New Testament, has a right to re- 
tain the psalms of scripture, and authority to use them in religious 
worship. Well, then, ¢his authority—is it from heaven? or, of 
men? Answer this. Some, that may think themselves to be great 
reasoners, may reason with themselves, saying, If we shall say, 
“From heaven,” it may be asked, Why, then, do ye not sing them, 
whenever and wherever ye sing praise? Why do ye sing what has 
not the same authority of God upon it? Others, placed in circum- 
stances of perplexity, affecting, if not their private sentiments, their 
public utterance, may reason from a principle and to a result the 
same with that of the chief priests respecting the baptism of John, 
‘* But if we shall say, of men; They feared the people, for all men 
counted John, that he was a prophet indeed.” It is a poor way for 
men to dispose of a question of great practical importance in the 
worship of God, by saying, “ We cannot tell.” Has the church a 
right to sing the scripture psalms? The right must be either from 
heaven or of men. If we have the authority of the Most High God 
to sing them, can we be authorized in this way fo do, what we at 
the same time may neglect to do, and be blameless? Can we, in 
singing the psalms, say, in truth, that we have the warrant of hea- 
venly authority for it; and yet not slight that authority nor defile 
our conscience, by omitting to sing them, or by singing something 
else whenever it suits our convenience or taste? Is the authority of 
God of such a weak, neutral and variable nature, that it can be made 
to sanction any thing? The word of Christ is not yea and nay. 
A warrant by divine appointment to do any thing, is connected with 
a moral obligation to do it, leaving us no liberty of conscience to do 
otherwise. If any one say, “ we may sing the psalms of scripture, 
as we are allowed now to sing any thing we please, provided we 
sing nothing untrue or immoral;”’ in that case, so far as the singing 
of the psalms is concerned, the authority of God would, in reality, 
have nothing to do in the matter: whether they shall, or shall not be 
sung, is then a question not decided already by the will of God, 
but to be decided by man’s will; and the singing of them, at any 
time, is “Of man.” But how is it ascertained that this important 
matter is left to the determination of men? Is there a grant of this 
discretionary power made in the Bible? If not, then it is usurped, 
with jeopardy to the interests of God’s glory. Is it not exceedingly 
important that nothing false in principle, or immoral in its tendency, 
be introduced into the praises of his church? What can effectually 
guard against this? Is it any thing in man, or to be done by man of 
his own accord? Or is it what the Lord hath done and ordained, in 
providing, by inspiration, Psalms in his word for his whole church 
mn all ages? Some persons honestly think that the old psalms were 
very good in their day, as good as could be expected, and that, as it 
is proper to show them respect, being in the Bible, we must do the 
best we can with them; and then to make up for their deficiencies, 
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add to them something better. Ask them, when they are priding 
themselves on their “admirable collection of psalms and hymns,” Is 
all this of heaven or men? and they will candidly say, that they do 
not know that it makes much difference, whether it is from heaven 
or of men; they are not particular about that; great men have had 
this opinion, who would, of course, know if there was any thing 
wrong in it. That sinful security, which has been so often the fore- 
runner of great defections in the church, generally begins with an 
undue reliance on mere men. Those who, without farther inquiry 
or knowledge, rest their opinions, or quiet their consciences on what 
men have said or done, are giving a dangerous weight to the autho- 
rity of human traditions; and if tradition be exalted to a place in the 
rule of faith and practice, in exclusion of, or into equality with the 
word of God, it will make little difference as to the sin of it in his 
sight. and the hurt of it to the sinning, whether the elders be dead 
Png living, popish or protestant. The words of Christ suit all such 
cases: “ Thus have ye made the commandment of God of none effect 
by your tradition.” 

“Some may come forth boldly, and say, we ought not now to be 
restricted to the Book of Psalms. Why not? The Jews only were 
restricted to that book. How so? Can the odligation, springing 
from the will of God, to sing those psalms remain, and yet its strict- 
ness, which excluded all else from his praise, be taken away by the 
hand of any one whose pleasure it may be to judge it too strict? Do 
you strike still deeper, and affirm that the obligation itself was can- 
celled, when the ceremonial law ceased? That is what no man has 
yet been able to prove. The great duty of praising God was not 
ceremonial—it is essentially moral. Neither is the necessary pro- 
vision which God made for the orderly and acceptable performanes 
f the duty ceremonial, local, or national. It was a permanent pro- 
vision for a perpetual duty, both ordained to go tegether, fitly and 
inseparably united, into all places and ages of the world. But if 
singing the psalms were a usage purely Jewish, and so entirely abo- 
lished, that we would be no more bound by it than we are by the 
law of sacrifices, then, on that supposition, what right would we have 
to sing them at all, or to sing imitations of them, any more than we 
have to observe holy days and feasts, in imitation of ceremonial days 
and feasts? : 

We have thus endeavoured to set forth, in the truth and powe! 
of abundant proof from the Bible, that there was for many ages in 
the church, an ordinance which directed and restricted the worship- 
pers of the true God to sing to his praise the psalms contained in th 
Book of Psalms. Was that holy institution ever abrogated or alter- 
ed? Were the commands which guarded and honoured it ever re- 
voked? We shall proceed to prove that they were not, and that 
consequently, this ordinance stands in its full force and primitive 
strictness, unaltered by any thing that took place at or after the 
coming of Christ into the world. 

1. Its continuance is recognised in commands given in the New 
Testament, 

“Is any merry? Let him sing psalms.’? James v.13. There 
is but one word in the command, ¥aaarta, answering to Zamar, and 


) adequately translated, sing psalms. 


We shall examine more largely another command, which is often 
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appealed to by persons who show that they know very little of its 
true meaning: “Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom; teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts unto the Lord.”’ 
Col. iii. 16. Among those who put contrary constructions on this 
passage, in its reference to psalmody, there is an agreement in two 
~—_ 

That, by the word of Christ, the Holy Scripture is meant. 

That “the word of Christ”’ is, in some sense, comprehensive 
of te ne hymns, and spiritual songs.”’ 

The main point of diflerence, regards the sense in which the word 
of Christ is comprehensive of psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs; 
and this is the main point to be determined. One of two things 
must be true, either the word of Christ contains the very psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs intended, or it contains only the subject 
ot them. The former view would seem the most easy and natural, 
inasmuch as there were well known parts of the S sacred Scriptures 
which had the name and nature of psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs, and which, by divine appointment, had long been in use ih 
singing the praises of God. Still there are those w rho, i in Opposition 
to this, will insist that nothing else is intended, than that the word 
of Christ contains the subject of psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, 
aitnuugh they can produce none that were made, nor prove that any 
such were known of, in the apostles’ days. ‘This view represents 
that this passage requires no more, and determines no more than 
that the subjects treated of in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, be 
drawn from the Sacred Scriptures; and that, consequently, there is 
full warrant here furnished for composing them, and being composed, 
for singing them. Any one may perceive that this view is brought 
to the text, not taken from it; for it does not touch the text until 
it reaches it, step by step, in a conclusion, from premises which it, 
in the first place, assumes. The text speaks, not of making psalms 
and hymns, or of their sudject, but of “singing” them. If this 
command had been enjoined on the Israelites of old, would it ever 
have entered into their heads, that this command conferred authority, 

or created any necessity, for them all or for any of them, to make 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, when they were only command- 
ed to sing; and the word of God amply furnished them with what 
they were directed to sing? Let us see how this interpretation will 
stand, being tested by the passage it pretends to explain. Are all 
persons w ho are under the great duty of letting the word of Christ 
dwell in them, also required to teach and admonish one another in 
religious poetry—each one to present instructions and admonitions, 
when occasion required, in the form of psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs? Few would have capacity to teach in this way. Asa ge- 
neral thing, it would be impracticable. Well, then, the few mus' 
compose the psalms, hymns and songs for the many. Be itso. Thi 
above interpretation can have no other way to work in practice. 
But we seriously ask, can it work in this way without interfering 
with the claims and place of Christ’s word itself? Would it not be 
exalting the w ritings of men to undue authority, to draw our instruc- 
tions and admonitions from human hymn books? Would not this 
be using them in a way calculated to cast the holy word into the 
shade and back-ground? Instead of using wninspired compositions, 
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as a means of teaching and admonishing, would it not be every way 
better to use the word itself for this end, and to bring its light and 
authority to bear directly on the understandings and consciences of 
those we would teach, rebuke, or warn? 

The above interpretation, which makes the psalms, hymns and 
songs to be poetry, composed by uninspired men, is li: ible to two 
” cial and we ighty objections, grounded on the meaning it attaches 

oy ” These obje ctions are: 

. That the word psalm in scripture phraseology never applied 
to pion ( poetry; and, 

That, if the psalms here intended are composed by unin- 
spired men, then the genuine Psalms of Scripture are not specified 
in this passage, and are not particularly mentioned any more than 
the book of Genesis. Now can an inte rpretation, which charges such 
un omission on this text, be sound? What! not mention the inspired 
psalms at all? No: and besides, those who, if this interpretation 
were true, would have the privilege of making psalms, are not re- 
juired to found them on or form them after the inspired psalms, 
any more than in making hymns and spiritual songs to confine them- 
selyes to inspired hymns and songs. But, in making the former, as 
the latter, they have the whole word of C mie before them, and may 
make a psalm from the Book of Psalms, or the Book of Job, or any 
‘ther part just as they may choose; only one limit is set round about 
them—only one restriction is put on them—the subject must have a 
scriptural origin. Do not think, reader, that we are spending too much 
time in pointing out the flaws, of which this interpretation is full in 
every part of it. You know what a vast and imposing fabric has been 
reared in the church by man, having its whole foundation in the 
meaning put on this and a parallel passage. If the foundation b¢ 
weak, we should know it; if it be very weak, “wood, hay and stub- 
ble,’ we should not build thereon, nor value as sacred what others 
have built on it. Let us then take another look at it. You will 
igree with me, that one of two things must be true; either the psalms 
n this passage are the very psalms contained in scripture, or psalms 

pets by uninspired men. The latter they cannot be, for rea- 
sons already given. Then the scripture psalms alone are meant. 
The main point is now settled so that it cannot be shaken. The ob- 
scuring clouds of a false interpretation are cleared away, and we can 
see where we are, and where we should be willing always to remain, 

saching and admonishing one another in psalms of holy scripture, 
os ~b the Lord. The Lord would have us, in psalms, as in 
all other things, to give the preference to what is his own, and we 
do not believe his faithful Apostle would throw any obstacle in the 
way of our doing so. Do you think Paul would recommend you to 
give up the holy poetry that came from heaven, for that which comes 
from man? Others may do so. Even a Christian poet may come 
with his fine pious poems, and urge you to sing them before the 
throne of God. But try him and his poems by the word of God, in 
the following manner: 

Reader. What book is this which you recommend me to use in 


| praising God? 


Poet. It is my book of Psalms and Hymns. 
RW hy do you call any of them psalms? 
ti 
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P. Because I composed them in imitation of the psalms in the 
Bible. 

Rk. But you ought to be sure that you have a good right to call, 
what you have written, psalms. 

P. [am quite sure of that, for we are required to teach and ad- 
monish one another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs; which 
proves that we may compose psalms, as clearly as it proves that we 
may compose hymns. 

R. But I see that you have not made your psalms on any other 
part of the Word of Christ than the Book of Psalms. Now I have 
always thought, since I knew any thing of what inspiration meant, 
that the inspired psalms are as good and complete psalms as they 
can be made, being made by Him than whom none can make a better. 
Why, then, do you not let them alone, and make psalms, if you are 
authorized to do so, on some other parts of the Bible which are not 
psalms already? Why do you confine yourself to the Book of 
Psalms? 

P, Well! the reason of that is, that psalms are particularly men- 
tioned by the Apostle. 

RF. So they are. But what psalms? 

P, Why, the psalms contained in the Holy Scriptures. 

R. Sol think; and therefore, you cannot, by the help of Paul, 
crowd yours into their place, or with his sanction name them psalms. 
Moreover, this word cannot have in this passage, and in one and the 
same place in it, two entirely different senses, and have either of 
them, whenever fancy or theory may choose to leap from one to 
the other. 

What has been said is sufficiently decisive of the sense in which 
the word of Christ is inclusive of “ psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs;” and is also equally decisive of the sense in which we are to 
understand ‘* psalms,”’ in the use we are here directed to make of 
them in teaching one another, and in praising God. This being de- 
termined, it necessarily determines the sense in which the word of 
Christ is inclusive of hymns and spiritual songs, and also of the sense 
in which we are to understand hymns and spiritual songs, in the use 
we are here directed to make of them, in teaching one another and 
in praising God. ‘The two latter words are closely joined to the 
former, yea, identified with it under the same circumstances and 
standing in a common relation with it to the word of Christ, to in- 
struction and admonition, and to praise. Whatever disposal the 
hand of interpretation makes of.the former word, it must go on to 
make of the others. We are led to the Holy Scriptures for the 
psalms, and we hear nothing from the lips of our unerring guide, 
that requires us to look away back to our fellow men for hymns 
and spiritual songs. How unseemly it would be for the Apostle 
first to urge us to give open and free house-room in our souls to the 
word of Christ, holding up distinctly to our view a beautiful part of 
it, and directing us how to use it for the good of others and to the 
praise of God, and then, for him abruptly to fly off, leaving no marks 
by which we might follow him, fly off, we know not whither, to 
hymns and songs, without informing us whose they are, and mean- 
ing at the same time that they are works of man, and that we should 
use them in the same way, and for the same purpose, that we are to 
use the psalms of the Lord. No. This is not the manner of the 
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Apostle, nor do we believe this of him, whoever under heaven may 
say it. a 

“We are, therefore, directed for hymns and spiritual songs to the 
scriptures. We will find them where we find the psalms. Some 
may reply, “we cannot find them there, nor in the Psalm Book 
which you have recommended so highly.” We will explain this. 
That we may do it more to your satisfaction, we will draw a fit and 
helpful illustration from your own book, in which there are “ Psalms, 
Hymns,” and perhaps in the end, or if not, perhaps in the title page, 
spiritual songs. ‘These respective names are given to respective 
parts of the book. Now you know that names are nothing without 
the things they signify, and are often applied arbitrarily and impro- 
perly. So that, in your book, one part may have a name without 
denoting any thing peculiar to that part different from what there is 
in the other parts. Let us, therefore, leave entirely out of view 
their names, and take the contents of the book. Well, then, are 
not all these pieces, from the first to the last, spiritual songs in your 
own understanding of them? Yes, they are spiritual songs. Are 
they not, also, all of them hymns, from the beginning to the end of 
the book? The question is not, what are they called? but, what are 
they? Is not a hymn, what is sung in honour of God? They are 
all hymns, then. Let us goastep farther. As to what you call 
psalms, have they any thing in the mode in which they are con- 
structed—in the subjects of which they treat—in the arrangement 
of their parts, or in their style of language, to distinguish them from 
hymns! If they and the hymns were intermixed, would you, from 
any thing characteristic in the one different from the other, be able 
to distinguish them? Would any judge of poetry in the world be able 
to do it! Can a difference be found where none exists—or a classi- 
fication be made where there is no difference? Those that are called 
psalms have nothing internal or inherent to distinguish them from 
hymns; and, therefore, the latter might be called psalms with as 
much propriety as the former. Taking, then, your collection as it 
is, aside from the titles given arbitrarily to the parts into which it 
is divided; judging, according to what must be your own ideas about 
it, all it contains are spiritual songs, and they are all hymns—and 
one a psalm as much as another. In truth and manifest propriety, 
however, there are no true psalms among them, in the sense in 
which psalm is taken in this passage. To alter a psalm of the Bible 
from what the Lord made it, by taking from it or adding to it, by 
transposing or omitting parts, alters it so essentially, that what the 
hand of man thus makes, is no more a psa/m than it is holy scrip- 
ture. Ifa paraphrase or pretended imitation of a psalm isa psalm, 
then a poetic paraphrase of any other part of the Bible is that part 
of the Bible. If an imitation of a psalm is not a psalm in reality, it 
is improper so to call it. We have thus shown that the advocates 
of human hymns have not adjusted their system, even to what they 
allege to be the distinct meaning of the different terms employed in 
this text, and that they never can adjust it to the true meaning of 
them. 

To find a fit place for the application of these terms within the 
bounds of holy scripture, it is not requisite to find psalms which are 
not hymns, or hymns distinct from psalms, or spiritual songs distinct 
from both: for this plain reason, that all psalms are hymns or praises 
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to God, and are songs because sung with the voice, and spiritual in 
their origin, subject, influence and object. All these terms are ap- 
plicable to one and the same book, as the scriptures are designated 
at by two terms, each of which is applicable to the whole, “To the 
. ie law and to the testimony: if they speak not according to ¢his 

| word.”’ Isa. viii. 20. The ancient, authorized Psalter contains what 

M | were denominated psalms; all collectively, “the Psalms,’’ each of 

them singly, a psalm—all hymns or praises, all songs of the Lord. 

Being psalms, they must from their nature be hymns and spiritual 
| songs. It is useless to search for any thing in the poetic structure 

i i or properties of the Hebrew ode, or song of the Bible, to distinguish 
it specifically from the inspired hymn; or of the inspired hymn as 
if it was something different from the psalm. Biblical critics have 
q undertaken to do this, but whoever has found any thing perspicuous 
a | and satisfactory in the fruit of their labours in this respect, has found 
what the writer has not found. 

II. There are prophecies which can be fulfilled only under th« 
New Testament, and fulfilled only in the continued use of the 
Psalms. 

\ ; Ill. As the Book of Psalms honours the Lord Jesus, the Son of 
t God, our Saviour, so it was signally honoured by him and should, 
; therefore, be esteemed precious and honourable by his followers. 

Some justify the use of human hymns, on the ground of its not 
being forbidden. The Lord directed that the sweet incense should 
be made of certain specified spices; was not that enough to forbid 
its being made of any other spices? The Lord requires that water 
be used in baptism—that bread and wine be used in the eucharist, 
| | and what he has thus ordained, includes a prohibition as absolute as 
a it could be made in express words. For if wine be used in baptism, 
if or water in the cup of blessing, the required element is wanting and 
a | the sacrament is profaned. So it is the appointment of God, that 
i / psalms be sung in his worship. When therefore any thing else, not 

rt, appointed, is put in their place, they are so far put out of their place, 
a and the ordinance of God so far set aside. Every command of God 

| forbids what is contrary to itself and to its complete and constant ob- 
servance. 

Some persons throw out,“ that there is no difference between 
praying and singing.”” ‘The assumption is, that there is no difference 
_ ¢ between praying and singing—the conclusion, that, as we use our 
. | own words in prayer, we may in praise: both these must fall toge- | 
5 ther before the force of truth, which shows that there is a material 
: difference between these two duties, as to the outward mode of per- ( 
Gq forming them. We will make a few remarks farther to expose the , { 
. hollowness of this small tinkling objection which men, in other ,  ¢ 
respects great, are ready to rattle, whenever mention is made in , ft 
their presence of the claims of the ancient Psalm Book. When they j 
affirm, “ we may sing in our own words as we pray in our own 
words,” what do they mean by it? They mean hymns composed 
a | by men who inserted their own thoughts in them, and expressed 

those thoughts in words selected according to their own taste and 
judgment. Now, is it not plain that they who sing those hymns, 
- do not in fact sing their own words? When there is occasion for 
prayer, they pray extempore in their own words. But when they 
sing in praise, they sing out of a book, they sing previously pre- 
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pared forms. They do not use their own words, any more than 
they do, who pray ‘by reading out of a Prayer Book. Let their 
own favourite argument be turned against themselves, and where 
does it leave them? It leaves them exposed, self-exposed, which is 
a very foolish act, to all its force, if it had any to exert. “If we 
have a liturgy in psalms, then we also have a liturgy i in prayers. If 
it be wrong to introduce human composures in psalmody, it is just 
as unlawful to introduce human composures in prayers.” This rea- 
soning may seem to be very good against the old Psalms; but it is 
really just as good, or rather as bad, against all set forms of praise, 

in favour of set forms of prayer; it would throw all hymn books out a 
the churches or bring prayer books into them all. But there is no 
such connexion between set forms, or a liturgy in prose, and set 
forms of prayer. If the ground on which this vaporous objection 
rests had been any thing else than a marsh, the advocates of the Praye i 
Book would have much easier work than they now have, in defend- 
ing its claims to a place before the throne of grace. All churches 
agree, that previously prepared forms of praise are necessary; but 
they do not feel themselves bound to adopt forms of prayer also. 
The question is not, shall we have forms of pri aise? but the point in 
dispute is, what are the forms we should use? The Bible directs us 
to use those contained in the Book of Psalms. But many churches 
make such forms as suit themselves, and change them when they 
please. Ask them why they make and use forms at all? They will 
reply, itis because the Bible has such forms. Then we should adopt 
those presented to us in the oracles of God, for certain it is we will 
neyer be able to make better. 

By some, favourable to se ripture psalmody, it is strenuously main- 
tained, that there are other inspired songs than those contained in 
the Book of Psalms, and that, therefore, we are not to be restricted 
to that book in singing praise. This argument against the exclusive 
use of the psalms is very plausible, because it honours inspiration, 
sanctions the use of the psalms, and professes to exclude all human 
hymns from the worship of God. What is plausible, however, on 
any import int subject, should be examined. An argument may be 
smooth-faced, and on that account hone stly entertained, and yet have 
a deceiving heart, unknown to those who befriend it. A sentiment 
may be fair and fragrant in blossom, and yet contain the germ of 
great error. It is well said by one of the old writers, in noting - 
particular or two of Satan’s cunning in affixing an error on ser ipture,’ 
that, “In any grand design of error, he endeavours to lay the foun- 
dation of it as near to truth as he can; but yet so that, in the tenden- 
cy of it, it may go as far from truth as may be. As some rivers, whose 
fountains are contiguous, have, notwithstanding, a directly contrary 
course in their streams.’? This should make us cautious, lest, in en- 
tertaining what looks well, we entertain what will yet hurt us by its 
ill-doing, 

The above objection to the exclusive use of the psalms, professes 
to carry out to a proper extent, the great principle, that we should 
sing inspired songs only; and charges those against whom it is brought 
with great ine onsistency, and, occasionally, with something worse, 
because that, while they y approve that principle, they will not apply 
it to songs out of the Book of Psalms. 
lo this we reply, that the great principle, as stated in the objec- 
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tion, is not exactly the principle it proposes to carry out, nor is it 
the great principle of those at whom the objection is aimed. The 
rea! principle, which it proposes to carry out and apply, is, that a// 
inspired songs should be sung, and no more. The difference, be- 
tween what it professes, that inspired songs only should be sung, and 
what it would apply, that all inspired songs should be sung, is as 
real as what there is between saying, “ We sing only what is in- 
spired,”’ and saying, “ We sing all that is inspired.’’ The former, 
in both cases, we approve; the latter, in both cases, we oppose. We 
repeat it, the principle, which the objection would press into appli- 
cation, is one thing; but the principle, which is applauded and ar- 
gued about by those who make this objection, is another thing. lr 
consequence of their overlooking this difference, they get into con- 
fusion themselves, and are the occasion of confusing the minds of 
some others. Instead of taking it for granted, that the great princi- 
ple they are really contending for is true, or has been proved by 
those who are restricted to the Book of Psalms; let them plainly 
state, that it can be proved from the Holy Scriptures that all the 
songs in the Bible, in the Psalms and out of them, should be exclu- 
sively sung in the church of God. Let this be proved: that is ne- 
cessary before we can act upon it with understanding and good con- 
science. Can it be proved? Is the ground taken up by the state- 
ment of the principle, more than what the proof will cover? Is it 
one inch broader than the ground taken up by the principle, in its 
requiring us to conform our practice to it? Those who plead for the 
use of the Psalms only, do not undertake to prove that all inspired 
song, or that inspired song indefinitely, should be sung; but that all 
inspired songs, given and ordained by the Lord to be sung, should 
be sung. We find that the Psalms only were given for this end: 
consequently, we sing no others. Our principles require us to go 
no farther. It is no abstract theoretical principle of obedience to the 
revealed will of God. If any can prove, that other songs are give! 
to be sung, that such is the will of God, we will sing them. 
The indefinite system, in urging us not to confine ourselves ex- 
elusively to the Book of Psalms, urges to go from certainty to 
uncertainty, in a very important matter. It is important that wi 
sing what is Holy Scripture, and also that we sing those parts of 
scripture which are songs, given and appointed ‘by the Lord to 
be sung in his church. As we are not to sing the whole Bible, it 
is necessary for us to know what those parts are which are songs 
and which it is the will of God we should not only read, but sing. 
with our lips as well as our hearts, in his praise. Now, we hav 
this knowledge, with respect to the Book of Psalms. We do as- 
suredly know that all the psalms contained in that sacred book ar 
songs, designed by the Lord for our use in worship. Whatever els 
is dubious, ¢Azs is certain: whatever else is controverted, this is set- 
tled and agreed upon. So far, then, all is clear. Well, then, they 


who exclusively sing the songs contained in the Book of Psalms. 
whether they are right or wrong in singing no other, are unquestion- 


ably right in singing what they do sing. It may be said they ar 
too restricted; they do not go far enough. Be it so. Still, it must 
be granted, that, i in going as far as they go, they go on sure and opel 


ground, which can be seen in its length and breadth, and in its en- 


tire limits set round about by the hand of God, Here, then, ther: 
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is certainty, on the ground of divine warrant, as to what they do sing 
in divine praise. All this necessary and pleasing certainty we leave 
behind us, and we enter a region of very great uncertainty, when we 
follow the guidance of those who advise us to sing “other songs of 
scripture.” For they have not agreed, among themselves, what 
those other songs are, nor determined upon any fixed rule by which 
they may be known and ascertained. Their distinguishing tenet, on 
the subject of psalmody, is, that all songs in the Bible should be sung. 
Ask them to point out in what parts of the Bible we will find all those 
songs? They are unable to do it. If they should attempt to make a 
hymn book, to contain those songs which they say should be sung, 
would they be able to make it so as to be sure that it contained them 
all, and no more? One might propose to insert in it only the songs 
) which, on different occasions, were actually sung; but another might 
propose to insert also those parts which are cadled songs, whether 
they were sung or not; while a ¢hird might object to him, that even 
he acted on a rule entirely too contracted, as it limited the praises 
| of the church to a part of the inspired songs, to the exclusion of 
, other parts, and in striking disparagement of a large portion of the 
precious word of God. He is succeeded by another, who learnedly 


‘ argues, that a large portion of the word of God is written ina poetic 
style, and, therefore, should be sung, although he does not say what, 
7 or how large that portion is. Here, then, is a perplexing uncertain- 
“ ty, when they cannot determine what parts are, and what are nof 
. songs. Why should they urge us, by every thing except a good 
.d reason, to carry out a principle, when they cannot tell us where to 
1! go with it, or where to stop with it. 
\d But, let a man assume the right to apply the principle spoken of, 
d: as his judgment may dictate, in deciding what should be sung, on the 
x assumption too, that he may sing any and every part of scripture to 
¥ which he may think the principle applicable, and what is the effect? 
eT Just this—the ordinance of God, in reference to the psalms, is made. 
of none effect, and passes for nothing. This is the way in which the 
x. indefinite system works, to the undermining and undoing of a holy 
to ordinance of God. A man sings “ other Scripture songs”’ than those 
we contained in the Book of Psalms, on the principle that inspired songs 
of should be sung. What does that amount to? Just to this—he sings 
to inspired songs, because they are inspired songs. As such reasoning 
,” is not very particular, what follows? Why, a large portion of the 
an word of God, such and such parts, are songs because he thinks they 
ll are. He sings then, what he thinks it is right to sing. He sings 
ins just what he pleases. This is the sum and end of the whole mat- 
os ter. All this comes from undertaking to do, what a man has no au- 
pa thority nor ability to do. We leave this part of the subject by say- 
™ ? ing, that the great principle of an inspired psalmody, is one of great 
ant importance, and is not left to be taken up by men as an abstract prin- 
bien ciple, and to be applied and carried out, as they may judge best, in 
md ascertaining and settling what shall be the psalmody of the church 
ion of God. 
on | We have no evidence, that other than the psalms were sung in 
ans ) the stated worship of God, for a long period, reaching down to the 
pe! | close of divine revelation. Is there certain evidence, that other songs 
i, were at any time sung in praise? We think there is no certain evi- 
here dence of that, contained in the first chapter of Luke. “ Elizabeth 
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was filled with the Holy Ghost, and spake out with a loud voice, and 
said,’ in an address to Mary, not to God, “Blessed art thou.” 
“ And Mary said.” It does not appear that either of them sung, 
Zacharias “spake and praised God,” that is, blessed God, gave thanks, 
As “Jesus took bread and blessed,’? where the same word is used, 
meaning, he “gave thanks,”’ and in both cases it was done in speak- 
ing, not by singing. “Zacharias prophesied, saying.” His pro- 
phecy is not called a song, he uttered it in his ordinary voice. 

We must now close; having already gone beyond the limits we at 
first intended. We have endeavoured, Christian brethren, to present 
before you the proof we had in view, when we stated, in the begin- 
ning, that it is the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, that the psalms 
contained in the Book of Psalms, are the only divinely authorized 
songs of the church. That proof is the strength, and the conclusion 
in which it terminates, is the point of this appeal. In handling this 
proof, weighty and holy as it is, and relating as it does to the high 
praises of the Lord of Hosts, we have felt our own weakness, and in 
some degree, our responsibility. We have not handled the word of 
God deceitfully. What we have said, in an honest and full assurance, 
we believe. We may be mistaken; but we ask no one to believe 
what we have said, in fartherance and defence of this ordinance of 
God, unless he find a better reason for believing, than that man hath 
said it. What we may say, will soon pass away. But the word of 
God will stand. The voice of our entreaty, true and sincere as it 
may be, for his name’s sake, like a faint echo, will soon die away, 
and while it lasts, has nothing to make it heard, but what it receives 
from above. The voice that speaketh from above, that loudl; 
soundeth near to you, in the word of the Lord, is always the same, 
self-sustained and abiding. In the voice of his awful authority, 
there is an appeal, strong, distinct, direct to you, to your understand- 
ings, your consciences and hearts. Listen to it. 


Thus we have presented our readers with somewhat copious ex- 
tracts from this valuable production. The importance of the subjec} 
must be an apology for their length. We could give nothing mor 
useful to the serious and conscientious inquirer after truth; and al! 
other classes of persons are generally beyond the reach of our pages. 
May we not hope that through the Divine blessing the weighty con- 
siderations urged in these pages will be felt in every section of the 
Reformed churches, especially in that section with which its respect- 
ed author is more immediately connected. 


———— 


Art. V.— Ministers of Christ. 


** Compel them to come in, that my house may be filled.”’—Luke xiv. 23. 


Is it so that the ministers of Christ have a power and warrant to 
compel sinners to come to him, that his house may be filled? Hence, 
see then—lst, That the ministers of Christ, who are sent of him, are 
clothed with authority; they are, as it were, the mouth of Christ, 
2 Thess. ii. 8. They are the stars in his right hand, and co-workers 
with him. They are Christ’s ambassadors; and as God sends Christ. 
so Christ sends them. They have the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
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en put into the ir hands; and the greatness of their ministerial power 
ven | ; 
s evident from the great charge given to them, Jer. i. 17, 18:— 
‘Gird up thy loins, and arise cial speak unto them that I command 
Pee 
Be not dismayed at their faces, lest I confound thee before 
them: for, behold, I have made thee this day a defenced city, and an 


iron pillar. and brazen walls, against the kings of Judah,’ &e. The 
} 


thee. 


power an 1 auth rity committed to them is that of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 1 or. Vv. 4. The greatness of their power is evident from 
the great challenge they get for not executing their office, and using 
their authority against seducers and erroneous teachers, Rev. ii. 14, 
290. It is evident also from the great glory they are to have from 


God who faithfully execute the ministerial trust: “They shall 
eeive a crown of righteousness, which fadeth not away, ” 1 Pet. v. 
2, 3, 4. People ought, therefore, to regard their authority; for 
Christ hath said, “He that despiseth you, despiseth me.’ 2d, 
Hence see the enmity of the world against Christ, that they must 
be compelled to come in to him; and consequently what hard work 
is that of a gospel minister. If he be faithful to his trust, he cannot 
but mect with opposition from earth and hell. Ministers must lay 
their-account with the contradiction of sinners against themselves, 
and of being every where opposed, eve ry where spoken against. 
If they be faithful, they must be reckoned men of contention to the 
whole e arth ; troublers of Israel; and such as turn the world upside 
down. If their testir nony be faithful and honest, it must torment 
them that dwell upon the earth; and the earth will seek to torment 
aga in, and to kill the witnesses; but they must seek the ruin 
of Satan’s kingdom, and the repairing of Zion’s desolations ; and the 

iintaining and defending the truth, however men and devils rage ! 
—Ltalph Erskine. 
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Art. VI.—*« My son, be wise, and make my heart glad.’ 
Proverbs xxvii. 11. 


Thy father pleads, my darling boy, let his heart be glad in thee, 

And let thy mother’s counsels, a guardian angel be ; 

Thy father’s God forsake not, nor thy Saviour’s love forget, 

When to save thy soul from perishing, the burning wrath He met, 

And quench’d its waves of vengeance, though He sank beneath the 
flood: 

For you the Son of God, in death, lies cover’d with his blood; 

On Caly ary’s hill he suffers; to bless with peace and joy, 

And save from endless anguish, my own, my darling boy. 


And can your burning heart but bless, and live upon his love? 

Who stoop’d, my child, to save us, and left His throne above, 

And veil’d his matchless glory in the humble servant’s form; 

And bar’d his sinless soul. a curse, to the fury of that storm, 

Which the wrath of God commissioned, for our guilt to fall on Him, 
Till the blood forsook its channels, and the e ye in death grew dim, 
That justice might not strike us, nor the wrath of God destroy; 

The blood of God was shed for you, for you, my precious boy. 


alia, cated 


Eternity awaits thee—thy soul, thy deathless soul 
Must live, my child; in bliss or wo, while endless ages roll: 
B Vow. XVIl—s 
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0 flee from sin, my precious one, and love and serve the Lord; 

And every day approach His throne, and read his holy word, 

And pray that He who bled, and died, in anguish on the wen, 

May w ash thy soul from every stain; may save and succour thee: 
Then, then thy happy parents, as days and years roll on, 

With swelling hearts, wil! bless their God, for thee, their darling son. 


Remember thy Creator now, give Him thy heart while young, 
And never let a lie pollute, nor slander stain thy tongue; 

Be kind to all, and do to all, wherever you may be, 

As you would wish that they should do, and God would prosper thee: 
The swearer shun, and all who speak of sacred things in jest, 

‘T'he sabbath-breaker who profanes the day of holy rest; 

Fools only make a mock at sin, and to punishment pass on: 

Thou wilt not fear the scorn of such, my faithful, pious son. 


‘Then should disease thy beauteous cheek, my darling little one, 
Pale in its bloom, and come to tell, thy course will soon be run: 
That blessed day, (though distant far) we’ll hail it even with joy, 
For, thou’lt enter heaven an angel then, our fair, our gentle boy. 
But God will spare, thou precious one, thy parent’s earthly joy, 
And thou canst not wound their trusting hearts, their peace of mind 
destroy; 
But shunning sin, and loving God—God will thy guardian be, 
And still thy parents’ hearts will trust, and joying pray for thee. 


May God the Saviour bless thee; thy passions all control; 
From every evil shield thee, and guard thy precious soul; 
Command the desert of the heart, to blossom as the rose; 
ye a covert from the tempest, of a// earth’s sins and woes: 
May the Angel of the covenant, with wisdom thee endow, 
Spread the wing of mercy o’er thee, set His seal upon thy brow:* 
May He bear us all in safe ty, w have, 3 in sweet songs of joy, 
We shall j join in endless praise to God, with thee my darling boy. 
Maxton. 
Oct. 2d, 1838. 
a 


Art. VII.—The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Epinsurenu, May 21, 1840. 

Tue Supreme Court of the National Church met on Thursday. Lord Bel- 
haven, Her Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner to the Assembly, about twelve 
o'clock, proceeded in bis carriage to the High Church, preceded by the Mili- 
tary guard. The Rev. Dr. Duncan, of Ruthwell, Moderator of the last gene- 
ral Assembly, preached from Psalm Ixxxv. 6, “* Wilt thou not revive us again; 
that thy people may rejoice in thee!’’ Public worship having been concluded, 
his Grace the Commissioner walked in procession to the Tron Church, where 
the Assembly was constituted with prayer. 

ELECTION OF A MODERATOR. 

The Moderator (of last Assembly) then rose and said, the last Moderator no- 
minated his successor; but there were circumstances which made it his duty to 
decline exercising the privilege cf his predecessors. He would abstain there- 
fore from nominating a successor, leaving the matter entirely to the wisdom 
of this house. 

Dr. Patrick Macfarlane, of Greenock, moved that the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Hill be elected Moderator of this General Assembly. 


* Revelation, vii. 3. 
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Sir C. D. Fergusson seconded the nomination of Dr. Hill. 
Principal Dewar proposed as Moderator the Rev. Dr. Angus Makellar. 
Mr. Buchan, of Kelloe, seconded the motion. 
The vote was taken, when there appeared— 
For Dr. Makellar, ‘ ‘ ; ; , : , , 195 
For Dr. Hill, : . ‘ ; ; : ‘ é 147 
Majority for Dr. Makellar, : ; : ’ ; ‘ whi 
Dr. Makellar having been installed, the commission of his Grace the Lord 


High Commissioner, and also the Queen’s letter, were read, and ordered to bi 
ngrossed. 

Epinsureu, May 26.—The assembly was occupied to-day exclusively with the 
onsideration of what is called the Strathbogie case, which has been the im 
iediate cause of bringing the Establishment in collision with the civil court: 
The circumstances of this celebrated case may be briefly stated. The Rev 
Mr. Edwards having been presented to the vacant charge of Marnock, in the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie, was vetoed under the Act of Assembly, 1834; but the 

ision of the House of Lords annulling that Act of Assembly having bee 
pronounced in the interval Mr. Edwards applied to the Court of Session for ai 

rder upon the Presbytery to induct him into the charge, if found duly qualified. 
I'he court found in favour of the presentee, and the Presbytery proceeded t 
take steps in accordance with that decision. The General Assembly was not 
sitting at the time; but the Commission of that body invested with a delegated 
uthority, interdicted the Presbytery Strathbogie from proceeding with tly 
trialof Mr. Edwards. The majority of the Presbytery, however, resolved t 
bey the authority of the Court of Session, whereupon the Commission or- 
dered them to be suspended from the exercise of their pastoral and ecclesias- 
tical functions. Against this decision the Presbytery appealed to the Generali 
(ssembly. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Patrick Robertson, who appeared on be- 
half of the suspended clergymen. ‘The Learned Counsel asserted that the As- 
sembly, or the Church, was inferior to the supreme civil courts in matters ot} 
a civil kind, and that the interpretation of a disputed Jaw necessarily lay with 
the latter authority. He warned the Assembly lest they should, by a rash de 
termination, strike a fatal blow at the existence of the Church of Scotland, de- 
pending as it did upon its union with the State. 

Dr. Cook contending that the Commission of the Assembly had exceeded its 
owers, and that it had acted rashly and illegally, proposed that the Assembly 
lisapprove of its preceedings, and rescind its decree, ordering the suspension 
‘f the majority of the Presbytery of Strathbogie. 

The Procurator of the church replied to Dr. Cook, and moved that the As- 
sembly approve of the proceedings of the Commission. 

A lengthened discussion ensued, which was protracted till eleven at night, 
when the Assembly divided. On calling over the roll, the numbers stood as 
ollows: 


For Dr. Cook’s motion, - - 14 
For the Procurator’s, . ~ Se 
Majority for the Procurator’s, 84 


Dr. Chalmers spoke for two hours. We have not room even for an outline 
ofhis speech. He advised the Assembly to support the veto and reject Lord 
Aberdeen’s Bill. He read, however, a paper which contained the heads of a 
Bill, to which he thought the Assembly should agree. 


—_- 


Arr. VII].—American Anti-Slavery Society. 


This society held its anniversary meeting in the city of New- York.on the 12th 
of May last, and we insert, as matter worthy of record, an item of its proceed 
ings. It is a singular historical fact, even in this remarkable period of the 
world. It appears to us a natural illustration of the ultimate tendency and 
legitimate fruit of all voluntary associations of a moral character. If others 


think differently, we have no desire to disturb their opinions, and certainly 
shall not dispute with them, 
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It was resolved, that a business committee of twelve be appointed, to be nomi. 
nated by the Chair, and voted upon severally by the society. The President 
named the following: Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mass., Chairman; Messrs. Codding, 
Me., Rogers; N. H., Robertson, Vt., Davis, R. I., A. A. Phelps, and = Kelly, 
Mass., W. L. Chaplin and Lewis Tappan, N. Y., Messrs. Burleigh and Gard ne 
Pa., and Mr. Dennison, N. J. These nominations were approved without spe- 
cial objection by the society, except in the case of Abby Kel ly. When the ques. 
tion on her nomination Was put té » the house, it was Imis ossible to dete a ne 
whether the ayes or noes had it, though the President promptly decided that sh 
was elected. The decision was doubted, a division called for, and —_ c 
siderable discussion as to the best method of ascertaining the state of the vot 
in the crowded Asee! mbly, when as yet no roll had been completed, the vot 
was taken by rising, with the following result: 

In favor of tl } inate . ° ‘ ; : ‘ D957 
Against it ; . , ; ‘ , ; : : 15] 
Ma } : 106 
it is prope r to remark that mar ly, , pe rhaj ps L: 90 women, vot ed in favor of Ae 
Kelly’s appointment, while those females who were opposed to the princi 
refused with few exceptions to vote at all. 

Mr. Lewis Tappan then declined serving on the committee, and assigned th 
following reasons against the appointment of females to such duties. 

1. It is opposed to the constitution of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

It is a firebrand thrown in the Anti-Slavery ranks. . 
. Itis contrary to the usages of all civilized socie ty. 
. It destroys the effi —? of female action in behalfofthe cause. He there. 
fore desired to be ¢ l. 

Mr. Lorine, of rB ston, replied to his obj ections as follows: 

1. The Constitution says all persons, &c. Therefore Mr. Tappan must show 
that women are not persons, or his objection is not well founded. 

2. If females come here claiming their rights, those throw the firebrand wh 
attempt to deprive them of their rights. 

3. As toits being contrary to the usages of civilized society, Mr. L. s 
slavery was according to those usages, but that did not make slavery right 
The last objection of Mr. Tappan he did not touch. 

Mr. Phelps desired to be excused from serving on the committee, and assign¢ 
his reasons: 

1. Wm. Lloyd Garrison had said in conversation that he was opposed to this 
form of female action. 

This majority has been obtained by females voting in their own case 
and by a packed delegation. 

It is a violation of Scripture propriety, for females thus to take part int 
business of the Society. 


A new Socie ty has been formed. anda new paper comme need, ent 
tled “The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter.”? Thy 
Constitution of the new Society contains the following Article: 


Artic.te VIII. 

The meetings of the Society, for the transaction of business, shall consist ¢ 
its officers, and such other men as may be sent as delegates. Each State 
Territory Society, auxiliary to this, shali be entitled to send two delegates, and 
every local Association, (consisting of not Jess than fifty members) whethe 
auxiliary to the State or Territory Societies, or to this Society, shall be enti- 
tied to one delegate for every fifty members. . 


—— 


Arr. 1X.—General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 


Tuts ecclesiastical body held its annual meeting on the 21st of May, Il 
We insert below, for future reference, such matters as appear to possess gene- 
ral interest, 
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No. 2. A memorial from the Presbytery of Miami, praying the Assembly to 
take some action in relation to the office of deacon, which has sunk extensive- 
ly into disuse, in the Presbyterian Church. 

This subject awakened an animated discussion, some contending that as the 
subject was before the last Assembly, and they had referred the memorial- 
ists to the Constitution, nothing more was necessary. Others contended that 
in the present state of the church that officer was wholly unnecessary. On the 
contrary it was urged that the Congtitution declares that Deacons as well as 
Bishops and Ruling Elders are the “ ordinary and perpetual officers in the 

church;” that notwithstanding the civil institutions make provision for the 
management of the tem; poralities of congregations, and the support of the poor 
in general, the duty still rests on the church to take care of her own poor, 
especially her poor widows and orphans, for whose particular guardianship the 
office was originally instituted: and that to pronounce the office “unnecessary” 
is equally contrary to the constitution of the church and the word of God. 

Saturday morning, May 23d, 9 o’clock.—The unfinished business of yester. 
day was resumed, and after a long discussion, and the proposal of several 
amendments, the previous question was called for and decided in the negative 
and the discussion procee sded, for which, the order of the day was postponed. 

The original motion having been amended, was at length adopted with great 
mmanimity in the following form, namely: 

Resolved, That it be enjoined upon all the Presbyteries under the care of 
he General Assembly, to take such order on this subject, as shall secure the 
appointment of Deacons in all the churches, with the exception of those in 
which it is impracticable from the paucity of male members. 

The report of the Board of Directors of the Theological Seminary at Prince. 
ton was read; from which it appeared that the number of students at the close 

the year was ninety-one; since added, forty-nine; highest number in the year, 
1e hundred and fifteen; present number, one hundred and ten; certificates of 
aving completed the whole course have been given to nineteen, 


Art. X.—New School Assembly. 


OVERTURE ON THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY, 


The committee on bills and overtures reported Overture No. 2, namely: 
Communications from pres sbyteries to the number of twelve, on slavery, and 
the committee recommend the following preamble and resolution: Whereas 
the last Assembly received several memorials on slavery which were read, and 
the matter of them considered at much len roth, and whereas, after full discus- 
sion, the Assembly with great unanimity referred the whole subject of the me- 
morials to the lower judicatories, leaving it to them to take such order thereon 
as in their judgment will be most judicious and adapted to remove the evil, 
Resolved, that this Assembly regard the disposal which the last Assembly made 
of this subject as wise, and that all farther action on the subject by the Ge. 
neral Assembly is at present inexpedient. 

The report was accepted, and the overture laid on the table. 


Overture No. 2, on the subject of slavery, was called up, and Rev. Mr. Leech of 


Virginia gave notice that he should move the following as a substitute for the 
preamble “and resolution reported by the committee, viz: 

Whereas slavery as it exists in the United States, is a subject over which the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has no control or power to legis- 

ate, and which was after a thorough discussion by the last Assembly referred to 
and d declared to belong to the inferior judicatories of the church whose local and 
relative business it is to inspect the moral and religious character and conduct 
of their own members; therefore, Resolved, That henceforth all memorials and 
petitions on the subject be considered as inappropriate to the functions and re- 
lations of the General Assembly. 

The following resolution was then moved and adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That the farther considerativn of this subject be postponed until 
Tuesday morning next. 

This motion was reconsidered, and Dr. Cox opposed fixing a time for the 
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discussion of the subject. It would create unnecessary excitement and call to. 
gether a multitude to hear the debate. 

Rev. Mr. Leech of Virginia said, that in offering the substitute which he 
had proposed, he had no design to go into the discussion of the subject of sla- 
very. In his own state and in his own synod he had freely expressed his views 
on the subject; but this was not the body to legislate. Let those who believed 
that the General Assembly was a legislative body, go and cast in their lot 
with those who hold that doctrine. But he held and so did his brethren at the 
South, that this was a subject over which this body had no control, and ther 
was no alternative left but for the Assembly to put an end to the discussion ot 
the subject of slavery here. It was the only way by which the South can be 
prevented from a separate organization. They are about to take this step, and 
he wished the Assembly would act immediately on the matter and dispose of 
it, that he might write to his friends from Virginia to Florida, that they need 
not hesitate to send Commissioners to the Assembly, as this subject was now 
putat rest. He entreated his brethren, as they valued the union of the church, 
to desist from distracting it with this subject. The abolition movements ha 
put back the cause of religion at the South, twenty years. 

Mr. Leech was reminded that he was wandering from the question, which 


was simply on postponement, and he desisted. ‘The motion was then put on 


postponement, and lost. Assembly adjourned till Monday morning at 9 o’clock 

Monday morning, May 25, 9 o'clock. —Overture No. 2, on the subject of sla- 
very, Was on motion taken up. The Moderator in a few exceedingly appro- 
priate remarks admonished the members that they were about to consider a 
very exciting subject; that they should be cautious in the matter and manner 
of their observations; bear and forbear with one another, and keep their hearts 
continually in prayer for the Holy Spirit to guide them toa wise disposal of 
the subject. 

The reading of the memorials was called for, and upon the reading being ob. 
jected to, considerable discussion was elicited, which was finally arrested by 
decision of the house to hear them. Papers were accordingly read from va- 
rious presbyteries and synods, and after reading, 

Mr. Leech again offered the substitute proposed by him on Saturday. 

The question was then taken to postpone the resolution of the committee for 
the purpose of taking up the substitute of Mr. Leech, and was decided in th 
negative. 

The committee on the narrative of the state of religion made a report, whic! 
was accepted. On the motion for its adoption, 

Mr. Grrotey, of the Presbytery of Oswego, wished to inquire why, in the 
narrative which had mentioned the progress of intemperance, Sabbath-break- 
ing, &c., no notice was taken of the subject of slavery. 

Mr. Kirk, the writer of the narrative, replied that he had prepared it on his 
own responsibility, and that it had been approved by the Committee. 

The report was laid on the table. 

The subject of slavery being resumed, on motion of Dr. Cox the report of the 
Committee on bills and overtures which was now before the house, was post- 
poned for the purpose of taking up a substitute which he had prepared. While 
this substitute was under consideration, on motion of Mr. Kirx the whole sub- 
ject was indefinitely postponed. 

Wednesday morning, 9 o’clock.—Rev. Mr. Gripiey, of the Presbytery of 
Oswego, wished to have his dissent entered on the records, from the decision 
of the Assembly indefinitely postponing the subject of slavery. 

Dr. Cox moved that the resolution for indefinite postponement be re-consider- 
ed. After considerable discussion the motion was carried unanimously, aud the 
subject postponed until to-morrow. 

The consideration of the subject of slavery being resumed, 

Dr. Hay of Geneva moved the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas slavery, as it exists in these United States, is interwoven with the 
civil polity of those portions of the union where it is found, and on this account 
renders all ecclesiastical action in relation to slave ry by the General Assembly 
extremely difficult and of doubtful utility; therefore Resolved, that it is inexpe- 
dient to take any action in relation to this subject. 

Dr. Cox moved to amend by striking out all after the word Resolved, and 


insert “ that aby action different from the act of the Assembly of last year be 
declined by this Assembly.” 
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The amendment was adopted, and the resolution as amended was discussed 
at great length. 

Rev. Mr. Suepp, of the Presbytery of Marion, moved its postponement, to 
take up a substitute re-affirming the declaration of the Assembly of 1818, on the 
subject of slavery, which motion was lost. The yeas and nays on this motion 
were demanded and refused. 

The question now recurring on the motion of Dr. Hay, it was farther dis- 
cussed by the mover, and Messrs. Beecher, Parker, Gridley and others. 

Rev. Mr. Wells, of the Presbytery of Oneida, moved an amendment, inserting 
the clause that “slavery is in itself a violation of the rights of man, and of the 
law of God.”’ 

The discussion being again resumed, it was farther continued by the mover 
f the amendment, and Messrs. West and Miter. 

Dr. Hint desired to say in a word, that if any brethren were disposed to 
vote for the motion of Dr. Hay, with the expectation of satisfying the South, 
they would vote under a misapprehension, as it would not accomplish that 
bject. 

‘Rev. Mr. Leecu confirmed the statement of Dr. Hill, and said that he had 
introduced a few days since, a resolution embracing the very least that would 
satisfy the South; and if by adopting some resolutions to satisfy the North and 
West iey could conciliate their feelings, he begged the Assembly to adopt 
such resolutions, and not attempt to please the South unless by taking the 
ain he had proposed. 

Upou this announcement from the South, Dr. Cox moved the indefinite 
ostponement of the whole subject. The yeas and nays on this motion were 
lemanded and refused by the house. 

And on the motion to postpone being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 
Rev. Mr. Gri dley gave notice for himself and others that they should enter 


i dissent against this decision. 


Constitution of the Church. 

The Committee on the “ Polity of the Church,” reported in part that 53 Pres- 
byteries had voted in favour of so altering the constitution as to make the Synods 
the ultimate courts of appeal; and 44 had voted in favour of triennial Assem- 
blies. ‘The first proposed alteration was therefore adopted, but the second 
was still in doubt, as the roll of presbyteries had not yet been adjusted so as to 
determine the exact number belonging to the Assembly. The committee had 
leave to sit again. 

1. That the overtures sent down to the Presbyteries by the Assembly of 1839, 
have been affirmed in their responses, all three of them; there being 59 respon- 
ses in favour of the first overture; 57 for the second, and for the third 44. The 
uumber of our presbyteries last year was 85, of which consequently the lowest 
majority is 43; and this number the committee have therefore assumed as their 
criterion of the majority, according to the words of the Constitution: see Form 
of Government, chap. aii. sect. 6. 

Thus, this self-styled General Assembly are henceforth to meet 
triennially; other changes were adopted modifying essenti: lly the 
constitution of the Presbyterian church; “Synods in their own bodies 
have final appellate jurisdiction in the church.” 

[t will also be seen that the chains of the poor slave have been 
riveted still closer by this ecclesiastical body. This comes with a 
had grace from those who two years since affected to condemn the 
old school Assembly for the sin of slavery. The latter body is in- 
deed guilty of this sin in all its e normity; but their accusers in 
this instance are no better. It is some consolation to turn from a 
scene so revolting to humanity and contemplate the action of the 
\ssociate Synod on this subject at its recent meeting. ‘The Pastoral 
Letter addressed to the people within the bounds of the Carolinas, 
was ordered to be transmitted, if we remember rightly, without a dis- 
renting voice. Itisa plain statement of present duty, in difficult cir- 
cumstances; and more to be regarded than all the sayings and doings 
of those voluntary societies, which have been founded by the coad- 
jutors of Abby Kelly. 
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Is it not repugnant to common sense, that voluntary societies gen- 
erally have their origin in such corrupt ecclesiastical establishments? 
that such are the elements in which they “live and move?” Ar 
their loud cries in behalf of the oppressed to be regarded, while 
they continue from year to year in church fellowship with the op- 
pressor? Let these professed friends of the down-trodden Africa: 
come out and be separate from men-stealers, and then an intelligent 
community may be induced to believe more in their sincerity. But 
till they do this, we cannot unite with them in any of their schemes, 
With these views we rejoice at the course pursued by the Associat; 
Synod; she has purged her own communion. Let others go and do 
likewise, and our country may yet be delivered from threatened judg- 
ments, 


oe 


Art. XI.—General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church. 


This ancient and respectable ecclesiastical body commenced its 
annual meeting in the city of New York, on Wednesday, the 3d ot 
June, 1840. We extract the following items of business. 


Vacant Churches, and introduction of Ministry from other denominations 
The Committee on Synodical Minutes reported that the Classis of Long Island 
had presented a reference to the General Synod, requesting some more strict 
regulations to be adopted relative to vacant Churches, and the introduction of 
ministers from other denominations; and particularly foreigners, into the 
Church. The Classis of Paramus also complained of the number of ministers 
received from the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, to the exclusion 
of the candidates from our own Seminary. This subject created very conai- 
derable debate. A motion was made, at first, to refer it to the Committee on 
the state of religion. Buta great portion of the Synod were desirous to obtain 
a special committee. After a somewhat protracted discussion, which involved 
some points of order, the subject was finally referred to a special committee, 
consisting of the Rev. James Romeyn, Isaac P. Labagh, and John C. Cruick- 
shank, and the Elders Wilhelmus Schuneman, and Isaac Cortelyou. 


It may not be improper to state that this subject recently called 
forth an excited and not very courteous discussion between Profes- 
sor M‘Clelland of New Brunswick, and Dr. Brownlee of New York. 
which was checked by a refusal of the Christian Intelligencer to con- 
tinue the insertion of their papers. 

The Order of the Day for this afternoon, was the appeal taken by the Classis 
of Orange for the decision of the Particular Synod of Albany, reversing their 
proceedings in the case of the Rev. Samuel Van Vechten. ‘This case was ac- 
cordingly taken up. ‘The Chair announced that the Synod was about to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of judicial business, and enjoined upon the members 


to regard their character as judges in the highest court of Jesus Christ on 
earth, known to the Reformed Dutch Church. 


We insert the above merely to express our approbation of the 
usage here recorded. It should never be omitted. We have often 
admired the dignity, gravity, and good order which usually distin- 
guish the proceedings of this body. Ecclesiastical courts should be 
more grave than the civil, while the reverse is often lamentably 
true. The decisions of such courts depend as much, perhaps, upon 
their manner of proceeding as upon their justice. If attended with 
levity, haste, or disorder, they lack that moral grandeur which in 


reality constitutes their binding obligation, and secures the confidence 
and obedience of the community, 
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Widow's Fund.—The Standing Committee on this subject now brought in 
their *eport. ‘This excited considerable interest inthe Synod. Several amend- 
ments were proposed and adopted, and after a full discussion the report was 
finally adopted, and is as follows: 

The committee to whom was referred so much of the report of the Board of 
Directors of the Incorporation as relates to the fund for the relief of disabled 
ministers, and the widows and children of deceased ministers, submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

The importance of making some provision for disabled ministers, or in case 
of their death for their widows and children, was a subject which occupied the 
attention of the General Synod years ago. Several attempts were made to 
provide some source of income for them when their former regular means of 
support failed; but either for the want of a well digested plan or indifference and 
lukewarmness to the subject itself, the measure was relinquished, and for many 
years nothing more was heard of the matterthan the annual announcement of the 
Lemma “ Widow’s fund,” accompanied with the declaration nothing occurred. 
The year 1836 formed a new era in the history of this fund, the General Synod 
then appointed a committee, to digest some system on which the said fund might 
be permanently established and safely administered, and which would recom- 
mend itself to the confidence of pastors and churches of our denomination. ‘The 
report of said committee, drawn up with much care, was submitted to the Synod 
of 1537, and after a full discussion and most careful examination of its princi- 
ples and details, was sent down to all the Classes, that a fuller expression of 
the view of the whole church both as to the expediency of providing some mode 
of relief, and basis on which that relief should rest might be obtained. The ac- 
tion of the various Classes, as appears from the Minutes of 1838, was of such 
a character as to induce the Synod of that year to believe that the plan submit- 
ted had met with their decided approbation and would be generally popular; on 
which ground they unhesitatingly adopted it as the mode best calculated to at- 
tain the object, and recommended it to all the pastors and churches. 

The present amount of this fund, which is chiefly invested in safe security, is 
about $5000, of this amount about $1,800 have been received from subscribers, 
the remainder from donations and collections inthe churches. While in some 
parts of the church both pastors and people have manifested a deep interest 
and a commendable liberality in this matter, in other parts it seems to have 
been entirely neglected. 

It is presumed that few if any cases exist at present in which the widows 
or children of deceased ministers are in a suffering state, and perhaps none 
may occur until after the capital sum of the fund shall have reached the amount 
specified to render it available to the subscribers. Your committee deem it of 
great importance that this object should be obtained as soon as pussible, and 
therefore would propose to Synod the adoption of the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved,—That it be earnestly recommended to the ministry of our 
churches to inquire whether they are not called upon by considerations of in- 
terest to themselves as well as of duty to their brethren and to their families 
to obtain an interest in this fund by the payment of the annual subscription. 

2. Resolved,—That this Synod appoint one minister from each Classis to be 
nominated by the delegates from said Classis, whose duty it shall be to present 
this subject to all the churches within their respective bounds, and collect con- 
tributions, and report to this Synod at its next stated meeting. 

3. Resolved, That this plan of relief be recommended to all our Consistories 
and people as entitled to their confidence and liberal aid, and deserving of a 
place among the various otic: venevolent institutions of our day. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 
J. P. Lapaeu, Chairman. 


The committee to whom was referred the resolutions of the Classes of Pa- 
ramus and Long Island, respecting the introduction of Foreign Ministers into 
the Reformed Dutch Church, respectfully report, that they recommend that 
the following resolutions should supersede all previous legislation, and be the 
sum of their enactments on the subject. 

1. Resolved, That no licentiate or ordained minister from any other eccle- 
siastical body, shall be received into any Classis until they shall have been 
fully satisfied either by documentary evidence or examination of his competent 
literary qualifications; and by an examination, in all cases, in the presence ofa 
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deputatus, they shall also become fully satisfied of his Theological attainments, 
his piety, soundness in the faith, and ability to teach, and shall have received 
his entire assent to the standards of our Charch as to doctrine and discipline. 

2. Resolved, That if any candidate or minister applying for admission intc 
any Classis, shall, in the judgment of Classis, have sought and obtained ]i- 
censure or ordination from any ecclesiastical organization for the sake of an 
easier admission into our Church, than upon the same terms enjoined upon our 
own students at New Brunswick, it shall be considered « disqualification—to 
be removed only by a dispensation from the General Synod. 

3. Resolved, That no licentiate shall be received as a candidate under the 
care of Classis, or be privileged to minister in or receive a call from ou 
Churches; unless he shal] have spent the same amount of time in actual atten. 
dance upon theological instructions that is required from our own students; 
and any deficiency in this respect shall be made up by study at our own Semi- 
nary. 

4. Resolved, That it be enjoined upon the Standing Committee on Doctrine, 
in the several classes, when a vacancy occurs, to send to such vacant Church 
immediately a list of the licentiates of our own Seminary; and that they use 
their endeavours to procure for them an early hearing; and that it be recom. 
mended to the Consistory of our vacant Churches, in all cases, promptly to en- 
deavour to obtain their services. 

5. Resolved, That whenever a church becomes vacant, it shall be the duty 
of the Classis to exercise guardianship over it: and when requested by the 
Consistory to supply it as far as practicable by their personal services,—thus 
preventing the disorganizing influences of casual and indiscriminate ministra- 
tions, and that they maintain such a supervision over it, and minister such aid 
as is necessary to carry out the above resolutions; and such as a destitute Church 
is entitled to claim from its very relations. 

6. Resolved, That no foreign minister be received on mere private letters of 
introduction or recommendations, but that in all cases, full ecclesiastical certi- 
ficates shall] be required. 

7. Resolved, That no foreign minister shail be received by any Classis until 
he shall have undergone a probation of one year under the care of a Classis, 
and shal! then present the same testimonials, and undergo the examination re- 
quired by the first of these resolutions. 

8. Resolved, That these resolutions be inserted in some conspicuous place 
in the minute books of the respective classes. Respectfully submitted, 
James Romeyn, Chairman. 


A letter from the Rev. John T. Presley, D. D., and the Rev. William Wil- 
son, acting in behalf of a convention of Reformed Churches, together with a 
copy of the minutes of that body, have been placed in the hands of your com- 
mittee. From these documents it appears that the convention in question, is 
composed of delegates from the Associate Reformed Synod of the West, the 
Associate Reformed Synod of New York, and the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church; that the object of it is to “devise measures for the promo- 
tion of the unity of the Church of God upon scriptural principles,” and that 
this Synod is affectionately invited to take part by delegation, in its delibera- 
tions. 

By a reference to the minutes of 1838, it will be seen that this subject was at 
that time under consideration in Synod, and that it was deemed expedient to 
decline the invitation then received, to mingle in the deliberations of this con- 
vention. The ground of this determination on the part of Synod at that time, 
appears to have been that they were not in possession of that information on 
the subject which was requisite to intelligent action. 

Your committee are of opinion that the same difficulty still exists. The 
precise object contemplated, cannot be ascertained from the documents before 
us, neither does there appear to be any radical principles assumed affording a 
well ascertained and common basis for ulterior action. Until these points are 
definitely and authoritatively settled by the judicatories composing the con- 


vention, there is, in the judgment of your committee, but a faint prospect of 


any beneficial results flowing from its deliberations. 
our committee would, therefore, recommend the adoption of the following 
resolution: 
Resolved, That while this Synod fully appreciate the kindness and respect 
evinced toward them on the part of the convention of Reformed Churches, by 
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their affectionate invitation to this body to unite in their deliberations they do 
not feel prepared, with their present views on the subject, to accord to the 
wishes of their brethren. 


Colonization.—The following preamble and resolution, on the subject of 
efforts for colonizing the free people of colour, were proposed and adopted by 
an almost unanimous vote ofthe Synod: 

Whereas this Synod, in the expression of our sympathies for the suffering 
Africans, have uniformly signified our approbation of the object and plan of 
operation of the American Colonization Society, devoutly desiring its pros- 
perity, and commending its claims to the serious consideration and charitable 
efforts of the churches in our communion: and whereas, in addition to the 
prosperity with which God, in his holy and gracious providence, has crowned the 
efforts of that Society, there appear at this time increased encouragements and 
calls for labour in this cause: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the subject be, and is hereby earnestly recommended to our 
churches, for their special attention and efforts; that our ministers be requested 
to solicit their congregations to contribute in aid of the American Colonization 
Society, on Sabbath, the 5th of July next, the day succeeding the Anniversary 
of our National Independence, and to promote this benevolent enterprise ac- 
cording to their ability, in such other ways as opportunity may offer. 


—>— 


XIIl.—Horrors of the Slave Trade. 

Whea will the horrors of this traffic be fully disclosed! When will the wrath 
of heaven cease to slumber, or the energies of earth be roused, to put an end 
to it for ever! The Cape of Good Hope Shipping List, received by the last 
arrival, contains the following dreadful account of the suffocation of seven hun- 
dred human beings, fastened in the hold of a slave ship, that they might be 
kept quiet during a gale!-—WN. Y. Obs. 

“The last accounts from the Mozambique, state that two slavers, one a ship 
and the other a brig, were wrecked in Mozambique harbour during a hurricane 
from the south-east, but the crews of both, and 200 slaves on board the brig, 
were saved. The ship had arrived the preceding day, and had not taken in 
any slaves. It was reported of the brig, which was commanded by a Spaniard, 
that she originally had on board nine hundred slaves, but during a hurricane 
(inthe prosecution of her voyage) the hatches were battened down, and on open- 
ing them after the hurricane had subsided, it was discovered that 300 of the 
slaves had died from suffocation and want of food. The gale re-commenced, 
the hatches were battened down a second time, the consequence of which was 
an additional 300 slaves perished from the same causes, and 100 of the re- 
maining 300 slaves died on the passage to Mozambique harbor, whither she re- 
paired for the purpose of getting a farther supply.” 


_——> 


ScriprurAL Preacnine.—From an article in the London Eclectic Review, 
respecting publications on preaching, we extract the following thoughts, to 
which we invite particular attention, The writer says: 

“Whatever may be the merits of the more recent of these publications— 
and that they have merit, we are abundantly willing to admit—there is one error 
pervading all of them; an error, we believe, of the most fatal consequence—and 
one which must be opposed and successfully exposed, if we ever expect to see 
the preaching of the gospel of Christ possess that high character of instrumen- 
tality for which it was intended in the designs of its Great Author: and that 
error is the general, and, in many cases, the entire omission of serious exhor- 
tation to young ministers, on the indispensable necessity of acquiring the genu- 
ine meaning of that book which they profess to explain. We are deeply and 
paintully convinced that ignorance of the mind of God in the Scriptures, is the 
sin of a great majority of Christians; that our congregations are distressingly 
uninformed of tie meaning of that Janguage which Ged has addressed to their 
understandings—and that there are popular and eloquent discourses spoken in 
our places of worship on the Sabbath-day, and which receive the plaudits of 
admiring crowds, which contain no attempt to explain the portion of truth on 
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which they are professedly grounded—and which, while they abound in mere. 
tricious eloquence, and in all the figures of artificial oratory, leave the hearers 
deplorably deficient in clear and enlightened views of that which is the alone 
work for which the ministry was originally appointed—the testimony of truth, 
We speak it in sorrow, and with a distinct conviction how disagreeable such an 
avowal must be to many whom we love; but we give it as our solemn and 
heart-felt conviction—the word of God is but rare ly explained in the pulpit, 
and hence it is but little understood by our people. We have listened to 
much admired pieces of hortatory eloquence in the pulpits of the metropolis, to 
addresses in which the most jejune views of the word of God have been brought 
forth; and because they were brought forth in a cloud of sesquipedalian words 
and lofty imagery, the penury, or occasionally even the distortion of sense in 
the exegesis has been forgotten amidst the admiration which has been lavish- 
ed on the medium of its coriveyance.” 


—>— 


MaTrerR AND MANNER IN Preacutne.—Charnock thus distin- 
guishes between the truth and the style in which it is set forth—a 
distinction which the ministers of Christ should never forget: 


“No man is renewed by phrases and fancies, those are only as 
the oil to make the nails of the sanctuary drive in the easier. Words 
then must be to make things intelligible; illustrations to make things 
delightfully intelligible, but the seminal virtue lies not in the husk 
and skin, but in the kernel, the rest dies, but the substance of the 
seed lives, and brings forth fruit; separate, therefore, between the 
husk and the seed. ‘The word does not work as it is elegant, but as 
it is divine, as it is a word of truth. Illustrations are but the orna- 
ments of the temple, the glory of it is in the ark and mercy seat. It 
is not the engraving upon the sword which cuts, but the edge; not 
the key, as it is gilt, opens, but as fitted to the wards. Your “faith 
must not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God,” 
1 Cor. ii. 5: it is the juice of the meat, and not the garnishings of the 
dish, that nourishes. Was it the word as a pleasant song, or as a 
divine seed that changed the souls of old, made martyrs smile in the 
midst of flames? It was the knowledge of the excellency of the pro- 
mise and not worldly eloquence made them with so much courage 
slight gibbets, stakes, and executioners; they had learned the truth as 
it is in Jesus.” 


——<—= >——_— 


To CorrEsPONDENTS.—It is necessary to caution some of our con- 
tributors against a careless manner of writing. Articles are occasion- 
ally forwarded for insertion so illegibly written, and even in some in- 
stances so ungrammatical and badly spelled, that it is nearly impossi- 
ble to print them with any tolerable degree of accuracy, without the 
thankless drudgery of re-writing. It is hoped this hint will relieve 
the compositor from much needless embarrassment and loss of time, 
by a remedy of the evil.” Many persons think it unfair to be ex- 
cluded from our pages, whose productions are totally unfit for pub- 
lic inspection in the form in which they reach us. These remarks 
are not intended to apply to occasional oversights; consequently it is 
not anticipated that writers of general accuracy will apply them per- 
sonally. 
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